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Newest,  smartest  merchandiser  pays 
the  highest  profit  on 
the  biggest  voiume  per  square  foot 
in  pen  and  pencii  retaiiing! 


Here’s  the  brand  new  1958  model  of  the  Scripto  Super  Service 
Station.  Pioneered  by  Scripto,  it’s  the  most  profitable  square 
foot  of  merchandising  power  in  your  store. 

It’s  the  "Five-Hundred-DoUar  Foot”  . . .  because  it  actually 
averages  better  than  $500  in  sales  per  square  foot  of  display  or 
counter  space  in  thousands  of  Scripto  retail  outlets. 

For  4  years,  it  has  out-sold,  out-earned  anything  else  of  its  kind! 
Now  it’s  new  and  smarter,  packing  new  and  smarter  merchan¬ 
dise,  with  new  and  bigger  volume  and  profits  to  come! 

The  Scripto  "Five-Hundred-DoUar  Foot”  is  the  only  complete- 
line  merchandiser  in  the  business.  There’s  something  in  it  for 
everyone — plenty  in  it  for  you! 
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partially 

gummed 

SENSO 

Labels 


1 


This  portion 
of  label  is 
gummed. 

This  portion 
(below 
perforation) 
is  not 
gummed. 


When  sold,  upper 
(gummed)  part 
remains  in  place. 
Lower  (ungummed) 
part  is  easily 
removed  for  stock 
control  records. 


Remove  labels 
from  protective 
backing  and 
apply  to 
merchandise. 


...with 
2-Part 
Tickets 
and  Tags 

Both  sections  of 
tags  printed  from 
one  setting  of  type. 


KIMFLEX  TICKET 


BUTTON  TAG 


STRING  TAG 


The  new  MONARCH  Model  67  combines  neat, 
legible  price-marking  with  an  economical  stock 
control  method.  This  speedy  motor-driven  model 
price-marks  one  to  six  lines  of  stock  and  selling 
information  on  tickets,  tags  and  labels  in  rolls. 
Available  also  as  a  hand-operated  model.  Send 
coupon  for  full  information  and  sample  Stock 
Control  tickets,  tags  and  labels. 


Fill  out  the  coupon,  attoch  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  for  complete  information. 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 
216  South  Torrence  Street,  Do'^on  3,  Ohio 

I  am  inlaretled  in  o  Monarch  Model  “67”  Stock  Control  prico- 
marking  machine.  Send  me  information  on  it— without  obligation. 
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Report  from  Washington 


,  being  considered  may  be,  the  fact  stands  out  that  when  a 

o  I  I.  LI  person  buys  a  private  dwelling  with  a  federally-supported 

^  nazen,  mortgage,  such  items  as  ranges,  refrigerators,  and  other 

‘  Vice  President  for  equipment  are  included  in  the  mortgage  and  paid  for  over 

£  Government  Affairs,  3  period  of  30  years.  Principal  and  interest  payments,  for 

•,  NRDGA  instance,  continue  on  such  items  as  Venetian  blinds  and  cur- 

tains  for  a  jieriod  of  three  decades.  However,  in  the  case 
of  an  apartment  house  built  with  money  borrowed  from 
^  another  federal  agency,  the  regulations  require  that  a  sink¬ 

ing  fund  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  equipment 
and  appliances  that  have  a  life  expectancy  much  less  than 

JIM.MIE  DURANTE  used  to  say,  “Everybody  wants  to  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  An  interesting  conflict  of  policies, 
get  into  the  act”;  and  the  same  holds  true  for  retailing. 

Today,  retailers  are  faced  with  competition  from  discount  State  Aid.  How  Much?  Congress  this  year  will  be  on  the 
louses,  military  stores,  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  spot  to  determine  just  what  direction  the  federal  aid  pro- 
union  groups,  federal  employee  stores,  company  stores— and  gram  to  the  states  will  take.  In  1956,  grants-in-aid  to  states 
how  many  more,  no  one  knows.  and  cities  totaled  $5.2  billion.  These  funds  were  used  for 

The  Association  will  ask  Congress  in  the  current  session  such  programs  as  airport  and  highway  construction,  school 
to  place  restrictions  upon  PX’s  and  to  tighten  Federal  Hous-  lunches,  agricultural  experiments,  vocational  training,  pub- 
ing  regulations  that  permit  the  inclusion  of  a  growing  list  He  health,  old  age  and  unemployment  assistance,  slum  clear- 
of  appliances  and  gadgets.  ance,  and  urban  renewal. 

Of  course,  the  $5.2  billion  came  from  the  $68.2  billion  the 
Contradictory  Policies.  Although  the  Federal  Housing  Ad-  taxpayers  sent  to  Washington.  The  President  told  the  Gov- 
■inistrator  is  opposed  to  placing  any  life  exjiectancy  ujxin  ernors’  Conference  last  summer  that  this  whole  area  should 
the  items  that  may  be  included  as  mortgage  security  on  a  be  explored  with  a  view  toward  the  cities'  and  states'  collect- 
home  mortgage,  the  situation  is  not  uniform  throughout  ing  some  of  the  taxes  and  paying  directly  for  these  programs, 
the  government’s  housing  program.  For  instance.  Title  6,  A  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government  Operations  Inter¬ 
section  608  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  is  the  section  governmental  Relations  Committee  conducted  lengthy  hear- 
under  which  larger  federally-secured  loans  are  made.  Ad-  ings  last  year  and  developed  some  3,000  pages  of  testimony 
ninistrative  rulings  under  this  section  provide  for  a  sinking  on  the  subject.  Briefly  put,  the  testimony  revealed  that  only 
lund  for  rental  property  such  as  apartments.  This  fund  is  two,  out  of  12  governors  who  testified,  wanted  to  cut  loose 
used  to  replace  equipment.  As  an  example,  the  cost  of  such  from  the  Washington  money  train.  The  score  among  mayors 
items  as  refrigerators,  ranges,  disposals,  and  the  like  is  in-  was  even  greater  against  the  president's  projX)sal. 
eluded  in  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  The  arithmetic  As  a  specific,  the  President  asked  that  Congress  turn  over 
uorks  out  this  way:  The  building  has  a  life  expectancy  of,  to  the  states  the  vocational  education  and  sewage  treatment 
ay,  50  years,  and  the  life  expectancy  of  the  equipment  is  programs  now  being  carried  on  with  federal  aid.  For  this 
judged  at  12  years.  FHA  will  take  the  total  cost  of  the  appli-  transfer  the  government  would  permit  the  states  to  collect 
fflees,  divide  that  total  by  50,  then  divide  this  total  by  12  40  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  local  telephone  calls, 

to  provide  for  monthly  payments  into  the  fund.  But  under  The  outlook  for  action  in  this  area  is  clouded  at  this  time, 
the  home  mortgage  program,  appliances  and  equipment  of  It  is  apparent  that  our  states  and  cities  have  grown  used' to 
ill  kinds  are  included  in  the  mortgage  and  paid  for  over  a  federal  aid  and  are  reluctant  to  assume  the  administrative 
periotl  of  30  years.  Hence,  these  two  huge  government  pro-  and  financial  responsibilities  for  these  programs.  Governor 
{rams  are  in  conflict  with  one  another  on  this  imjwrtant  Handley  of  Indiana  spoke  strongly  for  a  discontinuance  of 
point.  federal  aid,  with  the  observation  that  for  every  dollar  of 

We  understand  that  a  revision  in  this  system  is  being  con-  federal  aid  given  to  Indiana  the  taxpayers  must  put  up 
ridered  by  federal  loaning  authorities.  Whatever  the  changes  $1.46. 
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Caution  Rules  Retail 

Inuentory  Plans  for  Spring 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  NRDGA 


More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  stores  reporting  in  this  survey  say  that  their  1957  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  lower  than  those  of  1956,  and  for  them  the  typical  decline  in  earnings  is 
estimated  at  9  per  cent.  Still,  one  store  in  four  expects  to  close  this  business  year  with 
a  profit  higher  than  in  1956. 

As  for  the  first  half  of  1958,  most  stores  say  they  expect  about  the  same  volume 
and  earnings  picture  as  in  spring  1 957.  But  more  than  half  will  cut  back  their  hard  goods 
inventories,  and  two  in  five  plan  inventory  reduction  in  soft  goods. 


The  air  began  to  hiss  out  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  in  1957,  and  retailers  are  now 
cautious  about  the  future.  That’s  one 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
NRDGA’s  annual  year-end  survey  of 
retail  prospects  and  problems,  com¬ 
pleted  in  December.  The  survey,  in 
which  the  heads  of  some  300  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  (all  NRDGA  members) 
took  part,  showed  clearly  that  caution 
has  become  the  key  word  for  1958. 

Questions  in  the  survey  dealt  with 
1957,  which  was  almost  ended  when 
the  questionnaires  were  distributed, 
and  with  expectations  for  1958  as  well. 
Here’s  how  1957  showed  up: 

Of  the  executives  who  filled  out  the 
questionnaires,  half  exp>ected  that  1957 
volume,  as  compared  with  1956,  would 
just  about  hold  its  own.  A  full  third 
expected  to  show  a  volume  decrease 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  profit  picture  for  ’57  was  not 
bright,  either.  More  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  organizations  represented  in 
this  survey  expected  to  earn  less  in 


1957  than  they  did  in  1956.  The  typi¬ 
cal  decline  in  profits  was  pegged  at 
nine  per  cent.  Another  29  per  cent 
were  hoping  to  break  even  with  ’56. 
However,  just  to  prove  that  spiralling 
cost  ratios  can  be  fought  successfully, 
one  in  four  stores  reported  that  1957 
profits  would  exceed  those  of  ’56,  and 
more  than  half  of  these  merchants  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  profits  would  be  up 
by  10  per  cent  or  more. 

Last  year,  46  per  cent  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  surveyed  were  looking  for 
better  earnings  in  1957,  only  nine  per 
cent  expected  a  decline.  The  figures 
in  this  year’s  survey  tell  their  own 
story  in  just  one  word:  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Moderate  Inventory  Reduction  Ahead 

Opinions  on  what  will  happen  in 
the  first  half  of  1958  are  mixed.  Most 
expect  to  do  as  well  as  in  ’57,  volume- 
wise.  Where  sales  increases  are  expect¬ 
ed  they  are  to  be  found  mostly  in 
sportswear  and  children’s  departments. 


More  retailers  than  not  also  believe 
that  volume  will  rise  somewhat  in 
smallwares  and  accessories,  ready-to- 
wear  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear.  The 
outlook  for  piece  goods  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  is  not  so  good. 

The  executives  generally  think  that 
prices  will  be  held  at  1957  levels.  Very 
few  are  looking  for  prices  to  drop. 

Most  of  the  retailers  surveyed  do 
not  expect  to  increase  inventories  in 
1958,  as  against  1957.  The  median  re¬ 
duction  for  both  soft  and  hard  goods 
runs  from  five  to  10  per  cent,  and  the 
executives  are  more  positive  about 
hard  goods  inventory  reductions.  Close 
to  half  of  them  expect  to  maintain  in¬ 
ventories  at  about  the  same  level  as  in 
’57,  but  those  who  expect  to  cut  their 
hard  goods  stocks  add  up  to  51  per 
cent  of  the  respondents.  Only  two  in 
five  are  planning  to  cut  soft  goods  in¬ 
ventories. 

About  half  of  the  department  stores 
in  the  survey  carried  major  appliances. 
Only  15  f)er  cent  indicated  that  they 
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are  planning  to  reduce  their  appliance 
lines.  Even  fewer  plan  to  concentrate 
on  only  one  line.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  trend  toward  the  elimination  of 
major  appliances  by  department  stores 
has  slowed  considerably. 

Retailers  believe  that  sales  may  be 
lecuied  in  1958  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Leading  the  lists  are  plans  to  offer 
stronger  values,  step  up  the  flow  of 
prornotable  items  and  meet  competi¬ 
tion,  es{x?cially  through  competitive 
pricing.  Few'  retailers  seem  to  think 
that  volume  can  be  appreciably  in- 
aeased  through  showing  seasonal 
goods  earlier  or  by  closing  out  such 
goods  later.  Other  important  plans 
for  increasing  sales  are  based  on 
strengthening  basic  stock  controls, 
putting  more  emphasis  on  credit  as  a 
selling  tool,  promoting  more  aggres¬ 
sively,  and  strengthening  sales  staffs. 

Profit-wise,  half  of  the  executives 
now  think  that  their  first-half  earnings 
in  ’58  will  hold  their  own  against  1957. 
The  rest  are  evenly  divided  as  to 
whether  they  will  earn  more  or  less 
this  spring  than  last.  Since  1957  dis¬ 
appointed  so  many  merchants,  it  isn’t 
surprising  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
look  at  ’58  through  glasses  too  heavily 
coated  with  black  ink. 

Cost  Problem  Hard  to  Lick 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  1958  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  high  expense  ratios.  Lack 
of  volume  may  impede  earnings,  too. 
Price  competition  and  excessive  price 
promotion  are  not  expected  to  prove 
serious  profit  hazards,  but  the  high 
costs  of  promotion  and  low  markons 
may  hamper  many  merchants  this  com¬ 
ing  year. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
retailers  exjrect  to  pay  more  attention 
to  payroll  outlays  in  1958.  Selling  costs 
will  be  scrutinized  closely.  Advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  may  meet  with  fine- 
comb  treatment,  and  the  reduction  of 
costs  through  better  merchandising 
will  be  emphasized  by  many  retailers, 
too.  Other  functions  in  line  for  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  in  1958  include 
transportation  costs  and  non-selling 
functions  such  as  receiving,  marking 
and  materials  handling.  Better  con¬ 
trol  of  inventory  to  reduce  costs  will 
be  attempted  by  some  merchants  also. 

Notwithstanding,  retailers  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  be  easy  to  reduce  sell¬ 
ing  payroll  costs.  Non-selling  payrolls, 
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especially  in  receiving,  marking  and 
stockkeeping,  are  expected  to  yield 
more  easily  to  expense  controls  than 
many  other  functions.  Customer  serv¬ 
ices,  promotion  and  administrative 
costs,  the  respondents  say,  will  be 
among  the  areas  in  w'hich  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  will  be  “easiest,”  but  few  retail¬ 
ers  believe  that  serious  savings  can  be 
made  easily  in  the  costs  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  occupancy  or  maintenance. 

Profit  protection  can  be  achieved, 
say  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents,  through  reduction  of  mark- 
downs.  An  et^ual  number  think  better 
turnover  is  needed.  Lowered  general 
expense  ratios  and  greater  volume  will 
help,  but  few  retailers  today  think  that 
profits  can  be  properly  protected 
through  grading  up,  through  main¬ 
taining  prevailing  cash  discounts,  or 
by  striving  to  restore  discount  rates 
that  have  been  lowered. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  resignation  to  high  expense 
ratios  among  this  year’s  respondents, 
only  36  per  cent  of  whom  are  planning 
to  institute  special  cost  reduction  pro¬ 
grams  during  the  first  half  of  ’58.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  asked  to  list  three 
successful  approaches  to  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  in  1957,  many  merchants  said 
merely,  “I  wish  I  could!”  or  voiced 
similar  regrets.  Yet,  others  mentioned 
savings,  most  often  in  personnel,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  operations. 

Ways  of  Cutting  Expenses 

For  instance,  20  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  reducing  their 
expense  ratios  in  1957  (at  least  in 
some  areas)  noted  success  through 
more  effective  use  of  personnel,  espe¬ 
cially  better  use  of  extras.  A  few  re¬ 
ported  cost  cuts  achieved  through  im¬ 
proved  communications  with  their 
employees. 

Many  found  that  the  little  things 
add  up  and  were  able  to  effect  savings 
through  changes  in  forms  and  other 
such  supplies.  One  in  10  figured  that 
money  had  been  saved  in  1957  through 
more  effective  advertising.  The  same 
number  cut  costs  by  better  control, 
which  for  many  included  greater  use 
of  expense  control  centers,  production 
unit  accounting  and  floor  audit.  Re¬ 
duced  travel  helped  some  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  mechanization,  especially  in 
receiving  and  marking,  helped  others. 
Some  cut  transportation  exp>enses. 


principally  through  the  use  of  coop¬ 
erative  community  shipping  associa¬ 
tions.  Other  merchants  reported  sav¬ 
ings  through  curtailment  of  services  or 
through  new  service  charges. 

Compared  with  1954,  for  instance, 
charges  for  customer  services  have  be¬ 
come  much  more  widespread,  al¬ 
though  not  very  many  organizations 
are  yet  charging  for  lay-aways  and  re¬ 
turns  pickups.  Service  charges  are  fre¬ 
quently  levied  for  gift  wrapping,  gift 
lx)xes,  major  men’s  clothing  altera¬ 
tions,  and  cod’s— more  frequently  by 
department  stores,  too,  than  by  other 
types  of  stores. 

Three  years  ago,  as  one  example, 
only  11  per  cent  of  the  department 
stores  reported  service  charges  on  COD 
orders.  This  year  30  per  cent  charge 
for  cod’s.  However,  the  percentage 
of  specialty  shops  making  such  a 
charge  has  declined  in  the  same  period 
by  13  per  cent,  to  only  11  p>er  cent. 
Four  out  of  10  department  stores  are 
charging  for  gift  wrappings  and  the 
percentage  of  specialty  shops  charging 
for  gift  wraps  has  increased  from  16  to 
23  per  cent. 

A  full  third  of  the  department  stores 
are  now  charging  for  major  men’s 
clothing  alterations;  25  p>er  cent  of  the 
sp>ecialty  shops  are  doing  likewise. 
Both  have  increased  such  levies  by 
about  10  per  cent  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  ways  in  which  retailers  appear  to 
be  saving  on  freight  costs  is  through 
the  purchase  of  bulky  items  such  as 
furniture  and  home  furnishings  from 
manufacturers  located  close  to  home. 
Few  retailers  reported  any  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  securing  more  FOB  Store  terms 
during  ’57. 

Downtown  Renewal  a  Major  Concern 

Now,  what  problems  do  retailers 
consider  most  important?  Respond¬ 
ents  were  able  to  list  them  easily 
enough,  although  solutions  may  not 
be  so  easily  come  by.  Marshalled  into 
related  groups,  the  problems  men¬ 
tioned  most  often  fall  into  five  broad 
categories,  in  this  order;  (1)  down¬ 
town  regeneration;  (2)  general  ex¬ 
pense  ratios;  (3)  p>ersonnel;  (4)  com¬ 
petition;  and  (5)  government  relations. 

Specific  problems  troubling  the  re¬ 
spondents  came  up  in  this  order,  how¬ 
ever:  (1)  control  of  expenses;  (2)  in- 
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creasing  markups;  (3)  parking:  (4)  dis¬ 
count  competition;  (5)  executive  re¬ 
cruitment:  (6)  the  need  for  greater  vol¬ 
ume;  (7)  a  growing  lack  of  confidence 
in  advertising,  mostly  as  a  result  of 
false  price  comparatives;  (8)  the  need, 
especially  in  smaller  stores,  for  em¬ 
ployee  training  programs;  (9)  sub¬ 
urban  competition:  and  (10)  the  need 
for  a  revitalization  of  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  districts  in  general. 

New  Competitive  Pressures 

A  few  years  ago,  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  were  looking  daggers  at  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  with  two  out  of  five  re¬ 
tailers  ranking  the  shopping  center  as 
a  prime  competitor.  This  year  about 
the  same  percentage  of  merchants  re¬ 
port  that  shopping  center  competition 
has  reduced  sales  in  their  downtown 
stores.  However,  half  of  these  think 
the  wound  has  been  only  four  per  cent 
deep  or  less. 

More  retailers,  in  fact,  are  concerned 
about  false  price  comparatives  than 
shopping  centers.  More  than  half  of 
the  executives  feel  that  this  type  of 
misleading  advertising  is  on  the  rise. 

As  for  competition  with  discount 
houses,  only  two  out  of  five  stores  have 
established  formal  policies.  Of  these, 
two-thirds  are  meeting  discounters 
price  for  price.  Others  are  emphasiz¬ 
ing  style,  quality  and  service,  while 
still  others  simply  stock  different  mer¬ 
chandise  from  their  discount  competi¬ 
tion.  However,  most  of  the  survey  re¬ 
spondents  said  that  they  are  not  in¬ 
creasing  their  private  labels,  even 
though  there  appears  to  be  no  unusual 
consumer  resistance  to  private  brands. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  com¬ 
petition,  Sunday  openings  have  cre¬ 
ated  controversies  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  this  year.  Are  Sunday 
openings  increasing?  One-third  of  the 
department  stores  surveyed  think  that 
they  are. 

On  the  whole,  however,  merchants 
are  not  doing  much  about  Sunday  com¬ 
petition,  although  those  who  are  do¬ 
ing  something  are  going  about  it  in  a 
very  energetic  manner,  usually  invok¬ 
ing  local  and  state  ordinances  where 
they  exist.  Few  telephone  order  boards 
are  open  on  Sunday,  although  it  would 
be  fair  to  conclude  that  the  use  of  this 


selling  tool  is  increasing.  However, 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  stores  re¬ 
port  Sunday-open  phone  boards. 

Parking  Better,  Traffic  Worse 

Parking  is  another  big  problem,  has 
been  for  several  years,  especially  for 
downtown  retailers. 

One  in  every  two  stores  now  pro¬ 
vides  some  type  of  parking  facility, 
usually  a  parking  lot,  sometimes  a 
garage.  Most  do  not  charge  customers 
for  parking,  but  many  make  a  stand¬ 
ard  charge  to  all  comers.  Almost  as 
many  offer  a  special  parking  rate  to 
their  customers.  Where  offered  free, 
parking  facilities  often  charge  non¬ 
customers  or  those  who  buy  under  a 
minimum  amount  in  the  store,  typical¬ 
ly  two  dollars. 

Three  out  of  five  executives  feel  that 
parking  facilities  in  their  communities 
have  been  increased.  Some  think  that 
parking  is  worse  than  ever,  but  half 
say  that  more  facilities  are  planned, 
mostly  municipally  sponsored. 

But  with  adequate  downtown  park¬ 
ing  comes  an  increase  in  traffic  flow, 
and  a  new  headache  for  all— traffic 
congestion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just 
as  many  merchants  in  this  year’s  sur¬ 
vey  listed  “traffic  congestion”  as  a 
prime  problem  as  listed  “competi¬ 
tion.” 

More  Nights,  Shorter  Work  Weeks 

What’s  the  story  on  night  openings? 
Last  year  most  stores  reported  that 
they  were  open  only  one  night  per 
week.  This  year  one  in  three  remains 
open  two  nights  a  week.  Suburban 
branches  are  open  as  many  as  six  nights 
each  week.  One,  two  and  three  night 
openings  are  common  in  the  suburbs. 

Volume  is  ample  at  night  for  three 
out  of  four  stores.  One  in  10  of  the 
executives  said  that  his  night  openings 
were  not  worth  while.  But  in  suburban 
branches  night  is  a  good  time;  volume 
is  ample  for  most  stores.  On  the  whole, 
though  merchants  do  not  like  to  re¬ 
main  open  more  than  one  night  a 
week,  they  find  night  openings  profit¬ 
able. 

The  difficulty  of  making  an  extra 
night  opening  pay  its  way  is  highlight¬ 
ed  by  the  trend  in  the  employee  work 
week.  For  instance,  as  late  as  1954  only 


38  per  cent  of  the  stores  in  the  year- 
end  survey  were  on  a  five-day  work 
week.  This  year,  48  per  cent  rejx)rt  a 
five-day  week.  At  the  same  time,  em¬ 
ployees  are  working  fewer  hours,  too. 

Three  years  ago,  only  69  per  cent  of 
the  stores  were  on  a  40-hour  or  shorter 
work  week.  This  year,  75  per  cent  work 
40  hours  or  less.  The  percentage  of 
stores  whose  employees  work  more 
than  40  hours  a  week  has  declined  a 
full  six  per  cent  since  1954. 

Most  organizations  feel  that  em¬ 
ployee  turnover  is  about  the  same  as 
it  has  been,  or  that  it  is  decreasing. 
Only  15  per  cent  find  turnover  climb¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  about  half  say 
that  they  have  easy  access  to  sales  help. 

Getting  good  young  executive  talent 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  however. 
One-fifth  of  the  stores  now  have  formal 
recruitment  programs  for  high  school 
graduates.  Many  have  formal  college 
recruitment  programs.  One  in  four 
reported  that  their  community  now 
has  or  is  organizing  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  to  promote  retailing  as  a  career. 

Predominant  compensation  plans 
for  employees  are  based  on  either 
straight  salary  or  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion,  typically  one  per  cent.  The  quota 
bonus  plan  is  now  being  used  by  only 
one  in  five  stores,  often  in  connection 
with  other  plans. 

Stores  are  offering  employees  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  discounts  ranging 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  About  half  of 
the  stores  offer  similar  discounts  to 
employee  dependents.  Half  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  offer  employees  20  per 
cent  on  store  apparel. 

Selling  Price-Conscious  Customers 

Because  local  conditions  vary  great¬ 
ly,  it  is  difficult  in  a  survey  of  this  typ>e 
to  get  widespread  agreement  when  it 
comes  to  evaluating  consumer  be¬ 
havior.  But  this  year’s  respondents  are 
almost  unanimous  on  one  thing:  to¬ 
day’s  customers  are  more  price  con¬ 
scious  than  they  were  once.  Whether 
this  is  the  result  of  increasing  price 
competition  or  the  general  softening 
of  the  economy  is  a  tough  ie. 

Two  out  of  five  executives,  for  in¬ 
stance,  felt  that  spending  in  their  com¬ 
munities  was  just  fair.  Seven  out  of 
10  think  that  demand  is  only  fair.  Fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  were  willing  to  categorize 
employment  as  “poor,”  but  only  one 
in  10  would  label  demand  that  way. 
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Evitlently  there  is  “money  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  as  people  used  to  say,  even  if  we 
can’t  all  seem  to  find  it. 

Some  retailers  have  been  developing 
new  ways  of  finding  customers.  For 
instance,  in-the-home  selling  is  popu¬ 
lar  this  year,  especially  with  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Two  out  of  five  depart¬ 
ment  stores  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing 
nowadays. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  cost  a 
little  more  to  carry  the  nectar  to  the 
goddess  than  to  have  the  customer 
come  into  the  store  to  buy.  But  most 
merchants  think  that  in-the-home  sell¬ 
ing  is  at  least  as  profitable  as  selling 
in  the  department. 

What’s  being  sold  in  the  home? 
Mostly  floor  coverings,  draperies,  ap¬ 
pliances,  furniture,  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  home  furnishings  and  related 
things,  such  as  reupholstery  services 
and  slip  covers.  But  some  merchants 
are  showing  great  ingenuity  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  One  is  selling  food  (thereby 
keeping  his  customers  aw'ay  from 
supermarkets),  and  another  is  selling 
storm  windows.  One  ingenious  retail¬ 
er  is  even  selling  toys  in  his  customers’ 
homes! 

More  Showmanship  Everywhere 

Imagination  during  the  past  year 
produced  greater  showmanship  by  re¬ 
tailers,  too.  Fashion  showings  are  on 
the  increase,  and  a  few  retailers  have 
begun  to  use  models  in  fashion  depart¬ 
ments  at  all  times— dressing  up  the 
stores,  so  to  speak.  One  used  a  heli¬ 
copter  to  bring  Santa  Claus  to  his 
town,  with  sales  results  going  up  as 
vertically  as  the  airship’s  climb.  Others 
have  increased  their  emphasis  on  win¬ 
dow  and  interior  displays,  often  with 
international  or  local  trade  exhibits  or 
sports  car  tie-ins. 

The  “trunk  show”  was  staged  wide¬ 
ly,  and  manufacturers’  exhibits  were 
used  by  a  few  merchants.  Two  set  up 
miniature  circuses,  one  put  a  minia¬ 
ture  railroad  train  in  the  store  for 
kids,  and  still  another  brought  an  en¬ 
tire  Easter  Farm  into  the  store.  Other 
tie-ins  of  interest  included  a  tent  sale, 
a  curb  market,  a  teen-age  modelling 
school  and  an  art  show. 

More  and  more  stores  are  installing 
self-selection  fixtures  in  more  and  more 
new  departments,  too,  although  three 
out  of  10  seem  to  feel  that  self-selection 
prods  consumers  to  self-downgrading. 


Withal,  hardly  a  department  was  left 
untouched  by  merchants  this  past  year 
who  have  accepted  self-selection  as  a 
full  partner.  Those  most  mentioned 
as  new  self-selection  departments  were 
men’s  furnishings,  sportswear,  toys, 
children’s  and  lingerie.  One  store  has 
even  installed  self-selection  in  its  yard 
goods  department:  another  offers  um¬ 
brellas  on  self-selection  fixtures! 

The  Sales  Promotion  Budget 

For  1958,  the  merchants  surveyed  do 
not  plan  any  major  shift  in  their  pro¬ 
motional  approaches,  although  there 
will  be  individual  changes  and  experi¬ 
mentation,  of  course. 

Significantly,  most  retailers  today 
feel  that  their  sales  promotion  expen¬ 
ditures  during  the  spring  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  cut  in  activity.  Here’s  why: 

Eight  of  10  respondents  report  high¬ 
er  newspaper  rates.  Because  of  these 
increased  rates,  six  out  of  10  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  reduce  linage.  They  will  spend 
just  as  much  money  on  newspapers  as 
they  did  in  ’57,  but  they’ll  get  less 
space  for  the  dollar. 

If  it  is  possible  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions  from  this  year’s  sales  pro¬ 
motion  questions  and  answers,  there 
will  be  less  emphasis  in  1958  on  radio 
and  newspapers,  more  on  direct  mail. 
The  emphasis  will  not  necessarily  fall 
on  package  stuffers  or  bill  enclosures, 
either.  Although  most  retailers  find 
these  tools  profitable,  they  are  evenly 
divided  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
increased. 

More  retailers  are  using  television 
than  ever  before,  and  most  plan  to 
keep  their  TV  expenditures  level  with 
last  year. 

Run-of-paper  color  is  now  available 
to  almost  two-thirds  of  the  retailers, 
but  only  about  half  of  those  who  re¬ 
port  it  available  are  using  it.  Some 
say  ROP  color  gives  poor  results,  most 
think  it  a  “fair”  tool.  A  third  of  those 
using  ROP  color  endorse  it  as  “good.” 

On  the  subject  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  retailers  are  thoroughly  divided. 
Half  of  the  respondents  say  national 
ads  do  a  fair  job  at  the  point  of  sale, 
30  per  cent  think  it  Very  helpful.  One 
out  of  five  retailers  thinks  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  of  little  value  at  the  sales 
counter,  where  it  really  should  count. 
In  this  instance,  “you  pays  yer  money 
and  takes  yer  cherce!” 


Consumer  Debt  Worries  Large  Stores 

As  for  the  level  of  consumer  debt, 
most  stores  believe  that  present  levels 
call  for  caution.  While  almost  a  third 
believe  that  there  is  no  need  for  con¬ 
cern,  the  same  percentage  think  that 
consumer  debt  is  too  high.  The  pic¬ 
ture  changes  with  the  type  of  store, 
too:  half  of  the  department  stores  in 
the  survey  think  that  the  consumer 
debt  level  needs  to  be  lowered:  only 
13  per  cent  of  the  specialty  shops  sur¬ 
veyed  think  consumers  debt  is  too  high. 

Many  stores,  however,  are  aggres¬ 
sively  promoting  credit  sales  now,  and 
two  out  of  five  plan  to  increase  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  type  of  selling  during 
1958.  Three  out  of  five  are  planning 
to  tighten  collection  policies  with  clos¬ 
er  follow-up  procedures,  but  most  do 
not  expect  any  increase  in  bad  debt 
losses.  Most  stores  regard  their  re¬ 
serves  as  adequate  protection  against 
possible  bad  debt  losses,  but  on  the 
whole,  caution  will  be  the  key  word  in 
credit  during  1958. 

Few  stores  will  step  up  their  capital 
expenditures,  although  two  out  of  five 
plan  to  modernize,  mostly  through  re- 
fixturing  or  the  installation  of  ele¬ 
vators  or  escalators.  Less  than  10  p>er 
cent  are  planning  to  build  new  branch 
stores:  even  fewer  plan  new  ware¬ 
houses.  However,  the  1957  level  of 
capital  expenditures  will  be  extended 
through  ’58  by  most  stores.  In  view  of 
this  and  the  fact  that  retailers  have 
made  heavy  capital  outlays  in  mod¬ 
ernization  and  branch  stores  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  planning  in  this 
area  should  not  startle  anyone. 

•  •  * 

All  in  all,  the  early  months  of  1958 
will  not  be  an  easy  time  for  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores.  There’s  no 
doubt  that  the  general  level  of  the 
economy  will  have  an  effect  on  sales, 
since  any  adjustment  in  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  is  felt  immediately  at  the  retail 
sales  counter.  Unless  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  trend  is  reversed,  there  is  little 
likelihocxl  of  any  sharp  rise  in  retail 
sales  this  spring.  But  over  the  full  year, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  sales  and  vol¬ 
ume  will  become  so  dynamic  that  ’58 
will  top  ’57  after  all. 

What  it  all  means  is  harder  selling, 
better  promotion,  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive— but  carefully  controlled— credit 
sales  promotion. 
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IF  a  profession  is  a  field  of  work  that 
reauires  academic  learnine  dIus 


I  requires  academic  learning  plus 
trained  skills,  retailing  owes  much  to 
Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.  for  giving  it 
these  professional  qualities.  For  in  his 
26  years  on  the  staff  of  New  York 
University’s  School  of  Retailing,  he 
has  administered  a  curriculum  that 
matches  the  best  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  anywhere.  Thousands  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  store  executives  have  degrees 
from  the  School,  which  has  both  a 
graduate  and  an  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram.  Dean  Edwards  himself  was  one 
of  its  earliest  graduates. 

The  N.Y.U.  School  of  Retailing  was 
set  up  in  1919  as  a  teacher-training 
center  in  re'tailing  and  in  1921  began 
preparing  students  for  occupational 
work  in  stores.  Its  first  dean  was  Norris 
M.  Brisco,  whom  Mr.  Edwards  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1946. 

From  its  earliest  years,  the  School’s 
success  has  been  largely  due  to  its  close 
affiliation  with  merchants  themselves. 
By  working  with  store  principals,  di¬ 


NRDGA's  highest  award,  the  Gold  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  to  retailing,  is  presented  this  year  to  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Edwards,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Retailing  of  New  York  University. 

Five  silver  plaques  for  outstanding  achievements  in  specific  areas 
of  retail  distribution  during  1957  were  presented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  on  the  opening  night  of  the 
annual  convention,  January  6th.  They  were  awarded  to  Harris 
Cohen  of  Martin's;  Richard  D.  Edwards  of  Bright  Stores,  Inc.;  Dr. 
Jules  LaBarthe  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research;  Amos 
Parrish  of  Amos  Parrish  and  Co.,  and  Theodore  Schlesinger  of 
Allied  Stores  Corp. 


CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS.  JR. 

Dean,  School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 


rectly  and  through  NRDGA,  the  dean 
and  N.Y.U.  have  proved  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  academic  learning  and  on-the- 
job  reality.  Workshops,  forums,  re¬ 
search  projects,  publications,  and 
courses  of  study  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  employ  the  combined  talents  of 
educators  and  business  executives. 

The  dean  himself  is  both  teacher 
and  experienced  retailer.  Before  start¬ 
ing  to  teach  in  1930  he  worked  in  the 
management  division  of  James  Mc- 
Creery  &  Co.  and  was  unit  control 
manager,  sales  and  advertising  planner 
and  advertising  copywriter  for  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Co.  Subsequently  he 
has  acted  as  consultant  to  a  number  of 
stores,  big  and  small,  chains  and  in¬ 
dependents. 

His  own  specialty  is  sales  promotion 
and  advertising.  Much  that  was  vague 
and  intangible  in  this  field  before  is 
concrete  and  measurable  today  be¬ 
cause  of  Dean  Edwards’  own  work  and 
the  research  he  has  initiated  and  super¬ 
vised  at  the  School.  Technical  train¬ 
ing  in  this  field  as  N.Y.U.  offers  it  is 
geared  to  the  everyday  conditions  of 
retailing.  An  example  is  the  annual 
workshop  in  retail  advertising  copy,  a 
one-week  program  for  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives,  co-sf>onsored  by  the  NRDGA, 
which  will  have  its  tenth  session  next 


one  of  a  group  of  experts  that  devised  a 
portable  advertising  course— a  sound 
film  that  teaches  the  fundamentals  of 
creating  and  preparing  store  advertis¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  reproduction.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
of  NRDGA  and  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  the  film 
was  shown  around  the  country  last  fall 
and  has  been  in  great  demand  ever 


spring. 

This  past  year  Dean  Edwards  was 


During  Dean  Edwards’  tenure,  the 
N.Y.U.  School  of  Retailing  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  Conference  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  every  year.  College  seniors 
come  to  it  from  all  over  the  country. 
They  see  in  operation  a  professional 
school  with  14  faculty  members,  32 
lecturers  in  retail  spiecialties  and  a 
dean  who  is  respected  and  continually 
consulted  by  the  nation’s  top  retailers. 
If  the  idea  of  department  store  work 
as  a  “career”  rather  than  a  “job”  is  no 
longer  new  to  college  students,  much 
of  the  credit  goes  to  Charles  M. 
Edwards. 

The  gold  medal  presentation,  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  banquet  which  closes  the 
Association’s  annual  convention,  was 
to  be  made  by  Philip  M.  Talbott, 
senior  vice  president  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop:  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States:  past 
president  of  the  NRDGA,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Awards. 
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HARRIS  COHEN 


Controller  and  Treasurer,  Martin's 

Mr.  Cohen  organized  and  directed  the  NRDGA  Group  Insurance  program,  which  has  written,  in 
its  first  year,  $4  million  of  life  insurance  covering  employees  of  the  Association's  member  stores. 
He  is  a  former  director  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  and  past  president  of  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Controllers'  Association,  and  was  a  founder  and  first  president  of  the  New  York  Charga- 
Plate  Group.  The  presentation  of  the  silver  plaque  to  Mr.  Cohen  was  made  by  Clark  E.  Simon, 
NRDGA  vice  president  and  president  of  Cole's  Department  Store. 


RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Bright  Stores,  Inc. 


Mr.  Edwards'  active  and  creative  support  of  the  NRDGA  Smaller  Stores  Division  dates  back  to  its 
founding  in  1942.  He  was  one  of  its  first  chairmen.  He  is  known  to  all  retailers  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  civic-minded  merchant.  The  town  of  Lansford,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  and  where 
he  has  spent  his  43-year  career  with  Bright's,  has  given  him  six  awards  for  his  community  work.  He 
is  even  more  famous  for  sensationally  successful  promotion  ideas.  NRDGA  vice  president  Donald 
A.  Fowler,  vice  president  of  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun,  presented  the  plaque  to  Mr.  Edwards. 


JULES  LABARTHE 


Administrative  Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 


Dr.  LaBarthe's  name  is  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  commodity  standards,  and  particularly  of 
textile  standards.  He  contributed  his  time  and  skill  unstintingly  to  the  development  of  American 
Standard  L22,  and  the  testing  methods  it  incorporates.  During  the  past  two  years,  as  chairman 
of  the  NRDGA  Technical  Committee,  he  has  been  working  to  bring  all  mandatory  fabric  labeling 
under  a  single  statute.  The  silver  plaque  presentation  to  Dr.  LaBarthe  was  made  by  James  E. 
McGregor,  NRDGA  vice  president  and  general  merchandise  manager  of  Cohen  Brothers. 


AMOS  PARRISH 

President,  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc. 

More  than  500  retailers  look  to  Amos  Parrish  for  advice  and  service  in  merchandising,  promotion, 
merchandise  presentation  and  store  design.  Many  thousands  of  others,  over  the  years,  have 
benefited  by  his  contributions  to  the  improvement  of  retail  techniques  and  procedures.  The  Amos 
Parrish  fashion  merchandising,  selling  and  executive  clinics  have  become  a  merchants'  tradition. 
NRDGA  vice  president,  George  D.  Dayton  II,  executive  vice  president  of  The  Dayton  Company, 
made  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Parrish. 


THEODORE  SCHLESINGER 

Vice  President,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 


Mr.  Schlesinger  has  organized  and  directed  the  NRDGA  Careers  in  Retailing  Program.  It  was 
begun  in  April  1956;  today  it  is  a  fully  organized  staff  function  of  the  Association,  providing  ma¬ 
terials  to  communities  all  over  the  country.  "Before  we  can  get  the  public  to  believe  in  the  career 
opportunities  of  retailing,"  says  Mr.  Schlesinger,  "we  must  have  more  retailers  who  believe  that 
recruitment,  training  and  proper  utilization  of  the  trained  product  is  a  major  management  responsi¬ 
bility."  George  A.  Scott,  NRDGA  vice  president  and  Walker-Scott  Co.  president,  gave  the  plaque. 
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Two  shopping  centers  serving  one  area 
present  a  severe  test  for  the  developers  of 
Allied  Stores'  Bergen  Mall,  Paramus  (in 
the  foreground  of  the  aerial  photo)  and 
Macy’s  Garden  State  Plaza  (seen  in  the 
background).  But  in  a  year-end  statement 
Allied’s  president,  Charles  E.  McCarthy, 
said  that  Bergen  Mall  has  exceeded  antici¬ 
pated  volume  in  every  store.  He  adds: 
“Bergen  County  has  long  been  entitled 
to  the  kind  of  retail  facilities  it  is  now 
getting.  The  success  of  both  centers  indi¬ 
cates  the  value  of  the  market  research." 


^  An  address  before  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division's  session  at  the 
NRDGA  Convention,  January  7th. 


The  Future  of 
Regional  Shopping  Centers 

By  Janies  6.  Douglas,  President,  Northgate, 

and  Executive  Vice  President,  Bergen  Mall  Shopping  Centers 


Tomorrow's  pattern  emerges  from  a  study  of  today's 
successes  and  failures.  Retailers  and  financing  agencies 
will  be  more  searching  and  expert  in  their 
appraisals  of  development  plans.  The  developer  who  is 
weak  in  experience  or  finances  will  bow  out  of  the 
picture.  TomOf/ow's  center  will  contain  carefully  selected 
stores; -will  be  built  more  economically;  will  be  more 
compact,  to  increase  density  of  foot  traffic;  will  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  independent  stores;  will  have  an 
organized,  expert  promotion  program. 


The  shopping  center  today  is  some¬ 
times  headed  towards  success,  but 
frequently  towards  failure— at  least  for 
the  developer.  Centers  with  strong 
tenancy  have  opened  with  great  fan¬ 
fare  and  have  faced  foreclosure  within 
a  year  of  opening.  Even  in  successful 
centers,  certain  tenants  have  experi¬ 
enced  disapp>ointing  volume  or  have 
failed  completely. 

Before  considering  the  future  of 
shopping  centers,  let’s  take  a  look  at 
how  far  they  have  gone  and  why.  The 
“why”  is  very  simple.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  have  moved  to  the  suburbs; 
they  have  forsaken  public  transporta¬ 
tion  for  their  own  automobiles;  they 
have  more  money  to  spend  than  ever 
before;  and  they  demand  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  shop  close  to  their  homes.  The 
price  appeal  of  downtown  is  of  less  in¬ 
terest  than  the  convenience  appeal  of 
the  suburbs.  And  the  suburbs  are 
rapidly  adding  price  appeal,  while 
reaching  downtown  is  becoming  more 
expensive.  \ 

This  demand  first  ^resulted  in  sub¬ 
urban  retail  centers  that  grew  like 
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0|>en!ng  day  of  Stern’s,  Bergen  Mall,  Faramus. 
was  November  14th.  Pictured  below  is  B.  Earl 
Puckett,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Allied 
(center)  performing  the  ribbon-cutting  cere¬ 
mony.  Around  him,  from  left  to  right,  stand: 
john  A.  Paterson,  manager  of  Stern’s,  Bergen 
■Mall;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Westphal,  chairman  of 
Siern’s  Consumer  .Advisory  Board;  Fred  C. 
Galda,  Mayor  of  Paramus,  and  Dave  Garroway, 
on  whose  Today  show  the  event  was  being  tele¬ 
vised.  Photo  at  right  shows  a  crowd  watching  a 
band  of  Scotch  pipers,  a  popular  event  that  has 
been  repeated  on  Saturdays  since  the  opening. 


Topsy,  tenanted  by  merchants  whose 
only  justification  was  the  convenience 
of  their  location  and  the  parking  they 
provided. 

The  downtown  retailer  became  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
market  he  claimed  as  his  was  escaping 
to  the  newly  created  suburban  mer¬ 
chant.  When  he  shopped  this  Johnny- 
come-lately  in  the  suburbs  he  frequent¬ 
ly  saw  no  great  merchandising  genius 
displayed— but  he  did  see  his  hard- 
earned  resources  fighting  for  counter 
space  in  this  new  outlet.  He  saw  that 
this  new  merchant  had  distinct  mark¬ 
up  and  ex{x;nse  advantages;  and  most 
of  all,  he  saw  young  America  shopping 
there— a  type  he  hadn’t  seen  recently 
in  his  own  store. 

When  this  downtown  merchant  sur¬ 
veyed  possible  branch  sites,  he  saw 
first  that  existing  neighborhood  loca¬ 
tions  served  too  limited  an  area  to 
promise  a  successful  branch.  Second¬ 
ly,  he  saw  many  of  the  curses  of  down¬ 
town  creeping  into  suburban  locations 
—traffic  congestion  and  limited  park¬ 
ing. 

The  regional  shopping  center  was 
born  out  of  the  desire  of  downtown 
merchants  to  recentralize  a  sufficiently 
large  segment  of  the  suburban  market 


to  justify,  not  a  token  branch,  but  a 
unit  representative  of  the  downtown 
store.  This  recentralization  meant 
much  greater  land  area,  space  for  all 
the  retailing  that  normally  comple¬ 
ments  a  department  store,  and  the 
parking  and  road  pattern  necessary  to 
serve  such  a  center. 

Centers  That  Failed.  Where  are  we 
totlay  in  this  development  that  has  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  regional  shopping 
center?  I'here  are  many,  built  to  serve 
the  suburbs  of  practically  every  major 
.American  city.  Almost  universally, 
they  have  been  successful  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  tenant.  Not  only  has 
lost  volume  been  recaptured,  but  the 
suburban  volume  has  proved  to  be 
more  profitable  than  anticipated. 

But  what  about  the  success  of  the 
center  itself?  Some  have  been  financial 
successes,  but  at  least  as  many  have 
been  financial  failures  and  many  more 
are  headed  that  way. 

.A  study  of  these  less  successful 
centers  will  provide  the  answer  to 
where  we  are  headed.  What  factors 
will  the  retailer  of  the  future  analyze 
in  judging  the  soundness  of  a  center 
and  the  desirability  of  a  given  sub¬ 
urban  location? 


The  Qualified  Developer.  The  first,  if 
not  the  most  important,  question  is: 
To  whom  is  the  developer  offering  the 
location?  Does  he  have  the  necessary 
know-how  to  projierly  develop  a  site? 
Does  he  have  leasing  know-how?  Does 
he  have  management  and  promotion 
ability  and  is  he  financially  sound?  A 
landlord  who  can’t  build  for  lack  of 
capital  is  no  asset,  and  a  bankrupt 
landlord  presents  many  problems. 

There  has  been  much  retailer  time 
wasted  in  the  past  year  at  work  on 
centers  that  can’t  be  built.  This  time 
was  devoted  to  negotiating  leases, 
working  over  drafting  boards,  prepar¬ 
ing  fixture  plans,  even  employing  per¬ 
sonnel-only  to  find  that  the  center 
will  never  get  off  the  ground.  Why? 
Largely  because  the  developer  was  not 
able  to  put  together  the  comp)onents 
required  for  a  successful  venture. 

These  false  starts  are  costly,  but  not 
nearly  as  costly  as  the  centers  that  are 
built  and  then  fail  through  lack  of 
know-how.  And  the  retailer  who  signs 
a  lease  and  thereby  encourages  the  un¬ 
qualified  or  under-financed  develop>er 
to  build  a  center  destined  for  failure 
shares  part  of  the  responsibility  of  that 
failure.  The  developer  pays  a  big  price 
for  his  lack  of  know-how;  but  frequent- 
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A  77-foot  high  Christmas  tree,  topped  by  a  12-foot  high 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  was  the  main  attraction  of  the  Bergen 
Mall  Christmas  display.  It  was  the  highest  tree  in  the 
East  this  year.  Here  it  is  viewed  from  one  of  the  parking 
areas  of  the  shopping  center  which,  when  finally  com¬ 
pleted,  will  have  space  for  8,500  cars. 


ly  the  tenant  also  pays— in  renegoti¬ 
ated  leases,  in  excessive  costs,  and  in 
lack  of  sufficient  volume. 

In  the  evaluation  of  future  centers, 
the  developer  will  be  more  carefully 
investigated,  not  only  by  the  tenants 
but  by  the  financing  agency.  If  the 
know-how  isn’t  there— beware! 

Honest  Market  Analysis.  The  location 
of  a  center  is  p)ossibly  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  success  or  failure  of  the 
development.  It  is  basic  that  there 
must  be  people— in  quantities— with 
sfjendable  income  to  support  a  region¬ 
al  center.  Yet  there  are  examples  of 
well-designed  and  well-tenanted  cen¬ 
ters  that  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
market. 

Further,  much  more  study  will  be 
given  to  an  evaluation  of  the  market 
to  determine  the  need  for  additional 
facilities  and  the  price  and  quality 
lines  for  which  additional  facilities  are 
required.  Until  recently,  there  has 
been  insufficient  experience  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  sales  volume  contributed  to 
a  center  by  a  population  group  of  a 
given  size.  Recent  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures  have  furnished  experience  that, 
in  the  hands  of  professional  evaluators, 
will  bring  this  subject  nearer  to  an 
exact  science. 

Too  frequently  in  the  past,  a  de¬ 
veloper  with  a  tract  of  land  has  hired 
a  market  analyst  to  prepare  statistics 
to  prove  that  the  site  he  owns  is  stra¬ 
tegically  located  and  has  a  sizeable 
market,  and  that  the  area  is  in  need 
of  additional  facilities.  If  a  reputable 
analyst  couldn’t  produce  the  opti¬ 
mistic  figures  required  to  attract  the 


retailer,  the  site  owner  searched  till  he 
found  one  who  would.  Such  an  analyst 
received  a  fee;  but  in  so  doing,  did  his 
client  a  disservice.  The  analyst  who 
truthfully  tells  his  client,  “The  mar¬ 
ket  won’t  support  the  center  you  are 
planning,’’  “Your  site  is  poorly  locat¬ 
ed,’’  or  “The  area  doesn’t  need  addi¬ 
tional  retail  facilities,’’  will  be  doing 
his  client  a  real  service  and  will  save 
that  client  many  times  the  fee  in¬ 
volved. 

The  suburban  tenant  of  the  future 
will  demand  more  scientific  market 
study  and  the  financing  agency  will 
place  much  greater  weight  on  such 
studies  in  evaluating  a  shopping  center 
loan. 

Planned  Traffic  Density.  From  the 
standpoint  of  layout,  the  shopping 
center  has  traveled  a  long  distance  in 
the  last  decade.  The  first  centers  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  downtown  pattern  of 
building  flush  with  the  street  with  rear 
parking.  This  created  a  minimum  of 
shop  frontage  and  deep  parking  lots. 
With  such  a  design,  the  customer 
would  have  been  required  to  walk 
many  blocks  to  reach  the  store  frontage 
.  of  a  regional  shopping  center.  Further, 
the  servicing  of  the  stores  in  such  a 
center  would  have  presented  a  major 
problem. 

The  regional  shopping  center  was 
really  born  with  the  development  of 
the  mall  which  permitted  frontage  on 
each  face  of  the  pedestrian  walkway, 
thereby  producing  sufficient  frontage 
for  centers  of  750,000  to  a  million  feet, 
yet  limiting  length  to  a  reasonable 
walking  distance.  The  mall  design 


likewise  solved  the  service  problem, 
since  the  tunnel  created  under  the  mall 
provided  truck  access. 

Since  the  development  of  the  mall 
layout,  there  have  been  many  new  lay¬ 
outs  in  double-  or  triple-storied  struc¬ 
tures  and  utilizing  clusters,  crosses  and 
other  devices  to  increase  the  amount 
of  retail  frontage. 

It  is  basic  that  a  retail  location  is 
only  as  good  as  the  amount  of  buying 
foot  traffic  delivered  to  it.  Doubling 
the  frontage  through  creation  of  more 
than  one  mall  may  appear  to  increase 
the  rental  revenue,  but  in  reality  may 
be  so  diluting  foot  traffic  as  to  make 
retailer  success  in  the  center  impos¬ 
sible. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let’s  say  a 
major  department  store  is  located  in 
a  center,  surrounded  on  each  of  four 
sides  by  buildings  housing  tenants  who 
must  depend  for  customers  on  the 
traffic  of  the  department  store.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  customers  must  be  expmsed  to 
at  least  one  of  these  buildings  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  department  store  from  the 
parking  lot. 

Assuming  parking  and  a'ccess  on  all 
four  sides  to  have  equal  attraction,  one 
quarter  of  the  customers  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  each  of  the  four  groups  of 
stores.  But  will  one  quarter  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  customers  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  foot  traffic  to  support  the  retail¬ 
ers  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
traffic  generator?  In  most  cases,  it  has 
not. 

Science  of  Tenant  Selection.  As  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  developer,  I  am  very  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
working  in  a  tenants’  market.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  we  wooed  retailers  without 
too  much  questioning  as  to  their  op¬ 
erating  policies.  We  didn’t  ask  such 
questions  as,  “How  many  nights  will 
you  remain  open?’’,  “Will  the  center 
store  be  promoted  independently?’’, 
“Will  a  budget  floor  be  included?’’. 

We  are  now  coming  into  a  period 
where  the  landlord  not  only  can  ask 
such  questions,  but  will  select  tenants 
on  the  basis  of  the  soundness  of  the 
answers  he  receives. 

Downtown  retailing  is  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  chain  units  and  independents. 
Both  have  their  place  in  the  retailing 
picture;  the  chain  possibly  contribut¬ 
ing  more  price  appeal  the  more  flexi¬ 
ble  independent  possibly  merchandis- 
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ing  more  to  the  desires  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  area.  Also,  the  independent,  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  more  use  of  credit  and 

i  advertising,  is  a  magnet  in  traffic  gen¬ 
eration. 

The  modern  shopping  center  has,  in 
most  cases,  been  tenanted  largely  by 
chains  in  the  specialty  store  field.  The 
chain  realty  department  was  quick  to 
I  grasp  the  potential  of  the  regional 
j  center,  and  so  sought  out  shopping 
center  locations.  The  chain  lease  was 
a  more  standardized  product,  therefore 
n  easier  to  negotiate.  Finally,  the  financ- 
!l  ing  agency  looked  with  favor— in  fact, 
demanded— a  large  percentage  of  chain 
tenants  as  a  condition  of  a  loan  on  the 
project. 

In  my  opinion,  this  trend  has  gone 
too  far.  The  strong  independent  spe¬ 
cialty  store  can  make  the  same  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  regional  center  that  it 
has  made  to  downtown  America.  This 
fact  must  be  recognized  by  leasing 
people  and  by  loaning  agencies  if  the 
regional  center  is  to  have  maximum 
character  and  pulling  power. 

When  the  center  developer  has  his 
center  built  and  operating,  he  will  find 
that  the  independent  specialty  store 
management  will  be  the  spearhead  of 
the  promotion  program  that  will  bring 
the  center  to  full  production. 

The  science  of  tenant  selection  will 
i  become  as  highly  developed  as  the 
I  science  of  market  analysis,  as  the  suc- 
sesses  and  failures  in  the  field  are 
studied.  We  have  seen  centers  with 
high-end  specialty  stores  built  around 
low-end  traffic  generators  and  vice- 
versa. 

The  developer  must  ask:  “What  ten¬ 
ant  or  tenants  are  charged  with  the 
j  responsibility  of  generating  buying 
traffic  in  this  center?’’,  “What  type  of 
traffic  will  that  tenant  bring?’’,  “What 
tenants  can  live  and  prosper  on  that 
traffic?’’. 

During  the  recent  jjeriod  of  rapid 
development  in  the  shopping  center 
field,  tenant  selection  has  been  largely 
based  on  which  tenants  would  sign 
leases  rather  than  on  which  tenants 
belonged  in  the  center.  In  the  future, 
uneconomic  centers  will  not  be  built 
and  successful  centers  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  select  tenants. 

Sound  Construction  Economies.  Now 

(for  a  look  at  the  construction  and  cost 
of  the  center  of  the  future.  We  in  the 
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business  and  the  architects  that  guide 
us  have  learned  how  to  spend  $20  to 
$30  a  square  foot  on  construction. 

Many  costly  centers  have  been  built 
—monuments  that  will  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  earning  a  fair  return  for  the 
developer.  In  certain  cases,  these  have 
been  built  in  such  population  centers 
and  in  such  merchandising  voids  as  to 
justify  these  costs.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  such  areas  left  to  be  built  in. 

The  shopping  center  developer  of 
the  future  must  curb  his  champagne 
appetite.  We  must  learn  that  less  ex¬ 
pensive  construction  and  better  utili¬ 
zation  of  floor  space  will  produce  the 
same  volume  of  sales. 

The  tenant  should  be  as  interested 
as  the  landlord  in  this  economic  ap¬ 
proach.  Your  quick  reaction  as  a  ten¬ 
ant  is:  “Let’s  get  all  the  plush  we  can.’’ 
Is  this  attitude  still  sound  if  it  leads 
to  foreclosure?  Is  it  still  sound  if  the 
landlord  fails  to  promote  aggressively 
when  he  finds  the  possibility  of  a  profit 
remote? 

Here  are  some  relatively  painless 
steps  toward  sanity  in  construction 
that  are  under  your  control  as  tenants: 

(\)  A  greater  ratio  of  selling  to  non¬ 
selling  space.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  respect  but  there  is  room 
for  more. 

(2)  Greater  use  of  lower  level  and 
mezzanine  space.  Not  only  can  such 
space  be  produced  cheap>er,  but  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  more  compact  center,  an 
easier  one  in  which  to  shop. 

(3)  Reduction  in  the  cost  of  store 
fronts,  through  utilization  of  less  ex¬ 
pensive  materials,  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  front  returns,  and  reduction 
in  glass  areas. 

(4)  A  return  to  common  sense  in 
store  lighting  and  ventilation  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  attitude  that  “the  landlord 
pays  for  it,  why  should  I  reduce  my 
demands?’’  will  soon  be  met  with,  “I 
want  you  as  a  tenant,  but  only  if  I  can 
build  for  you  at  a  cost  that  will  permit 
me  to  earn  a  profit  on  my  investment.’’ 

Continuous,  Expert  Promotion.  And 

now,  a  moment  on  my  favorite  sub¬ 
ject-promotion.  The  shopping  center 
developer  of  the  past— a  converted 
home  builder  usually,  or  even  a  lettuce 
farmer  with  well-located  land— thought 
his  work  was  over  on  op>ening  day. 

He  had  a  lesson  to  learn.  His  center 
requires  365  days  of  intensive  promo¬ 


tion  each  year  to  gain  and  hold  its 
position  in  the  area  it  serves. 

Downtown  America  exists  through 
intensive  promotion:  heavy  use  of 
newspapers  and  other  media,  strong 
promotion  of  special  events  and  spe¬ 
cial  values.  Suburban  America  may 
have  its  accessibility,  its  free  parking, 
its  attractive  malls  and  plantings,  but 
it  will  never  reach  its  volume  poten¬ 
tial  until  it  takes  a  page  from  down¬ 
town’s  book  of  promotion.  If  media 
are  not  available,  they  must  be  created. 
If  the  tenants  in  the  center  are  nega¬ 
tive  to  promotion,  they  must  be  con¬ 
verted  or  additional  tenants  secured 
who  will  promote. 

The  shopping  center  develojser  is  in 
an  ideal  position  to  act  as  a  catalyst  in 
bringing  all  his  tenants  together  into 
a  hard-hitting  promotional  team.  Part 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  is  his,  part 
the  tenant’s,  and  both  will  profit  from 
the  investment. 

The  Future:  Predictions.  I  have  out¬ 
lined  the  fields  for  change  and  develop 
ment  in  this  infant  business  of  shop 
ping  center  development. 

I  have  predicted  that  know-how 
will  be  given  greater  consideration  in 
the  future; 

That  the  market  analyst  will  have  a 
greater  part  in  center  location; 

That  the  trend  toward  unsound  de¬ 
sign  will  give  way  to  the  sound  design 
principles  that  established  Main 
Street,  U.S.A.; 

That  the  independent  tenant  will 
regain  the  jwsition  he  deserves  in 
major  shopping  centers; 

That  sanity  must  return  in  shopping 
center  cost  and  floor  space  utilization; 

Finally,  that  the  shopping  center 
will  learn  the  lesson  of  hard-hitting 
promotion  from  Downtown  America. 

And  then  where  do  we  go?  In  less 
than  10  years,  we  have  seen  what 
looked  like  a  bold  experiment  become 
an  accepted  way  of  life.  As  with  any 
new  development,  there  have  been 
false  steps  and  some  failures.  The  same 
factors  that  brought  about  this  sub¬ 
urban  revolution  are  still  with  us  and 
are  becoming  stronger.  The  business 
is  in  its  infancy  today. 

And  the  retailer  who  today  says, 
“I’m  doing  all  right  without  going  sub¬ 
urban’’  will  be  the  retailer  of  tomorrow 
who  will  say,  “I  was  in  the  parade- 
now  I’m  out— how  do  I  get  back  in?’’ 
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The  Customers  and  Employees 
You'll  Deal  With  In  1965 


By  Alice  K.  Leopold 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Women’s  Bureau 


Population  trends  are  making  big  changes  in  the  retailer's 
markets.  These  are  faithfully  reflected  in  his  plans  for 
merchandising  to  different  age  groups.  Mrs.  Leopold, 
whose  distinguished  career  in  government  was  preceded 
by  some  years  in  retailing,  points  out  that  similar  account 
must  be  taken  of  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  work 
force.  She  suggests,  for  example,  that  executive  training 
programs  should  include  mature  women  who  are  return¬ 
ing  to  full-time  employment  after  raising  families. 


^  An  address  before  a  Personnel 
Group  session  at  NRDGA  Conven¬ 
tion,  January  7th. 

The  growth  and  composition  of  our 
population  vitally  affect  every  in¬ 
dustry.  On  retailing,  the  effect  is  espe¬ 
cially  marked,  for  this  great  business 
not  only  serves  the  population  but 
employs  a  great  segment  of  it.  Thus, 
the  retailer— and  very  properly  so— has 
an  interest  in  the  personal  as  well  as 
economic  characteristics  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  persons  who  make  up  our 
population.  To  be  certain,  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  a  major  concern.  But 
of  importance  also  are  such  factors  as 
age,  marital  status,  number  of  earners 
per  family,  and  number  of  children. 
These  various  characteristics  not  only 
indicate  the  type  of  market  a  merchan¬ 
diser  can  expect  but  give  him  an  idea 
of  the  workers  who  will  be  available  to 
him. 

Probably  none  of  these  character¬ 
istics  is  of  greater  significance  to  the 
retailer  than  age  trends.  And  the  most 
striking  of  these  trends,  by  far,  are  the 
increases  w'hich  have  occurred  at  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  scale— among  the 
very  young  and  among  the  old.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  see  the  effects  of  chang¬ 
ing  birth  rates;  on  the  other,  we  see 
the  increased  life  exjjectancy  of  the 
population  and  the  relationship  of  the 
older  population  to  practically  every 
phase  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 


The  Birth  Rate.  T  he  first  four  decades 
of  the  century  saw  a  marked  decline 
in  birth  rates,  with  the  low  being 
reached  during  the  1930’s,  when  only 
25  million  babies  were  born.  During 
the  1940’s,  the  picture  changed— near¬ 
ly  32  million  children  were  added  to 
the  population.  From  1950  to  1956, 
the  increase  was  even  more  rapid,  with 
more  than  23  million  births  in  that 
six-year  period.  If  births  continue  at 
the  recent  level  (4  million  a  year)  and 
other  factors  remain  unchanged,  our 
total  population  will  rise  from  the 
present  estimate  of  172  million  to  190 
million  by  1965.  The  rising  birth  rate 
is  of  extreme  importance  because,  with 
immigration  negligible  for  many  years, 
births  are  now  the  major  factor  in  our 
population  growth. 

The  School  Age  Population.  Let’s  ex¬ 
amine  now  our  school  age  population, 
and  see  how  fluctuations  in  the  birth 
rate  have  affected  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  within  the  various  groups. 

First,  those  between  5  and  13  years. 
The  increase  in  this  group  has  been 
spectacular,  from  19.4  million  in  1945 
to  28.1  million  in  1955.  By  1965,  the 
total  is  expected  to  be  35.7  million,  a 
fact  which  has  important  implications 
for  all  who  are  concerned  with  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  our  children. 

Next,  the  14  and  17  year  group. 
Here,  we  found  slightly  over  9  million 
boys  and  girls  in  1945.  In  the  decade 


following,  there  was  practically  no  in¬ 
crease.  However,  by  1965,  the  picture 
will  have  changed.  There  will  be  14.3 
million  young  people  in  this  age 
group,  or  a  gain  of  more  than  5  million 
since  1955. 

Then,  the  18  to  24  year  olds.  The 
number  of  young  men  and  women  18 
to  24  years  of  age  actually  declined 
during  the  past  decade,  falling  from 
16.8  million  to  just  over  15  million. 
But  in  the  coming  years  this  group 
will  expand,  and  will  include  nearly 
5  million  more  young  people  by  1965. 

The  Adult  Population.  In  our  adult 
population,  we  find  that  increased  life 
expectancy  plus  the  low  birth  rates  of 
the  193()’s  are  bringing  about  many 
changes.  For  example: 

We  experienced,  between  1945  and 
1955,  an  increase  of  nearly  4.5  million 
in  the  number  of  persons  between  25 
and  44  years  of  age;  but  in  the  decade 
ending  in  1965  there  will  be  a  decrease 
of  more  than  half  a  million,  to  a  total 
of  46.3  million. 

In  the  next  group,  45  to  64  years,  we 
find  a  different  situation.  This  group 
not  only  increased  by  nearly  17  p>er 
cent  between  1945  and  1955  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  chalk  up  a  similar  gain  in 
the  decade  ending  in  1965.  Thus,  in 
that  year,  our  citizens  in  the  middle 
and  older  age  brackets  will  exceed  the 
39  million  mark. 

Even  more  striking,  however,  will 
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be  the  increase  in  a  still  older  group— 
that  which  includes  persons  of  65  years 
and  over.  This  group  made  population 
news  in  the  decade  1945-1955,  when  its 
numbers  increased  from  10.5  million 
to  14.1  million,  a  35  per  cent  gain  in 
one  decade!  The  trend  is  expected  to 
continue,  and  by  1965  our  senior  citi¬ 
zens  will  number  almost  17.4  million, 
according  to  estimates. 

Family  Patterns:  Working  Couples.  Of 

interest  to  all  who  produce  or  sell 
goods  is  the  family  pattern  of  the 
population.  In  1956,  the  most  recent 
date  for  which  we  have  such  statistics, 
there  were  some  43  million  families  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  these,  the 
husband-wife  family  formed  approxi¬ 
mately  85  per  cent.  Nearly  half  of  these 
families  had  four  or  more  members, 
and  in  two-fifths  of  them  there  was 
more  than  one  child  under  18. 

In  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  hus¬ 
band-wife  families,  both  spouses  were 
workers,  thus  creating  the  relatively 
new  term  of  “working  couples.”  The 
more  than  1 1  million  married  women 
workers  account  for  over  half  of  the 
entire  women’s  labor  force. 

I'he  increase  in  working  couples  is 
attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  one 
of  which  is  the  earlier  marriage  rate. 
Young  people  today  are  marrying 
earlier— girls  at  the  average  age  of  20 
years  and  young  men  at  23.  This  is 
some  two  years  younger  for  the  women 
and  three  years  younger  for  the  men 
than  was  the  case  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  usual  pattern  among 
young  couples  is  for  the  wife  to  work 
for  a  while  after  marriage.  Further, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  customary 
for  wives  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  labor 
force  after  their  children  are  in  school 
or  well  grown.  The  proportion  of 
couples  with  both  husband  and  wife 
in  the  labor  force  rose  from  22  per  cent 
(just  over  8  million  couples)  in  1950 
to  27  per  cent  (10.5  million)  in  1956. 

Other  family  groups  in  1956  includ¬ 
ed  those  which  were  headed  by  women 
—well  over  4  million  families.  The 
women  family  heads  were,  as  a  group, 
somewhat  older  than  the  wives;  about 
60  per  cent  of  them  were  45  years  of 
age  and  over;  a  large  number  were 
widows. 

In  addition  to  the  above  family 
groups,  5.75  million  women  and  4  mil¬ 
lion  men  were  living  independently 


as  “unrelated  individuals”— that  is,  not 
living  with  relatives.  Most  of  these 
women  had  their  own  homes  or  apart¬ 
ments. 

The  population  changes  I  have  re¬ 
viewed  have  implications  for  every 
business  and  industry  and,  of  course, 
for  our  whole  society.  In  this  session 
today,  we  are  especially  interested  in 
the  guidelines  which  such  changes 
suggest  to  retailers,  both  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  selling  their  products  and  of 
maintaining  their  working  force.  Let 
us  consider  these  two  points. 

The  Retailer  as  a  Seller.  First,  what 
does  the  changing  composition  of  the 
population  mean  to  the  seller?  A  sum¬ 
mary  answer,  of  course,  is  vast,  new, 
and  different  markets.  If  jjopulation 
projections  for  the  decade  1955  to  1965 
are  fulfilled,  these  markets  will  in¬ 
clude: 

(1)  Almost  8  million  more  children 
between  5  and  1 3  years  of  age.  This  is 
indeed  a  sizeable  gain  in  this  age 
group,  and  certainly  it  indicates  vast 
opportunity  for  the  movement  of 
goods  and  the  provision  of  consumer 
services. 

(2)  Over  5  million  more  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age.  These  young 
people  will  need  and  want  many  goods 
and  services,  some  of  which  have  not 
even  appeared  on  your  counters  or 
even  in  the  production  rooms  of  the 
manufacturer. 

(3)  Nearly  5  million  more  young 
men  and  women  between  18  and  24 
years.  This  gain  is  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  in  view  of  the  decline  be¬ 
tween  1945  and  1955. 

(4)  More  than  5.5  million  more  men 
and  women  in  the  45  to  64  age  group. 

(5)  Over  3  million  more  citizens  in 
the  6.5-plus  group.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  senior  citizens  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  striking  developments  of  recent 
years.  It  is  one  which  will  make  this 
age  group  about  9  f)er  cent  of  our  total 
population  as  compared  with  4  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Our  aging  p>opulation  not  only  offers 
new  and  expanded  markets  to  retailers 
but  has  great  implications  for  many 
other  segments  of  society. 

Thus,  as  we  look  over  the  whole 
picture  of  the  changing  comp>osition 
of  our  population,  we  find  that  all  age 
groups  but  one  will  include  more  per¬ 


sons  than  before.  The  exception  is  the 
group  which  is  composed  of  persons 
between  25  and  44  years  of  age.  How¬ 
ever,  this  group  still  will  be  larger, 
numerically,  than  either  of  the  older 
groups,  and  in  it  will  be  found  great 
earning  and  purchasing  power. 

The  Retailer  as  an  Employer.  Let  us 

examine  now  the  implications  of 
population  changes  to  the  retailer  in 
his  capacity  as  an  employer.  In  this 
area,  as  well  as  in  the  selling  field,  the 
implications  are  many.  One  of  the 
most  striking  relates  to  the  size  and 
composition  of  our  future  labor  force. 
On  the  basis  of  recent  trends,  and  a.s- 
suming  a  prosperous  peacetime  econo¬ 
my,  Department  of  Labor  projections 
indicate  that  we  can  reasonably  expect 
an  increase  of  10.3  million  workers 
over  1 955,  or  a  total  work  force  of  79.2 
million  by  1965.  Women— and  this 
will  interest  all  retailers— will  account 
for  more  than  half  of  the  anticipated 
increase  or  for  some  5.4  million  of  the 
additional  workers. 

This  labor  force  of  nearly  80  million 
will  staff  our  businesses  and  industries, 
our  schools,  our  armed  forces— in  fact, 
provide  workers  for  many  occupations 
and  professions.  For  example,  we  ex¬ 
pect  that: 

For  every  100  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  workers  in  1955,  we  will  have  137 
in  1965. 

For  every  100  managers,  officials  and 
proprietors  in  1955,  we  will  have  122. 

For  every  100  clerical  and  sales  work¬ 
ers,  there  will  be  127. 

For  every  100  skilled  craftsmen,  we 
will  have  124. 

For  every  100  semi-skilled  opera- ' 
tives,  there  will  be  122. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  every  100 
farmers  and  farm  workers  in  1955,  we 
expect  only  85  in  1965,  and  for  every 
100  unskilled  workers,  only  97. 

Significant  for  all  employers  is  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  practically  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  work¬ 
ers  in  the  prime  ages  between  25  and 

44  years.  Most  of  the  additional  work¬ 
ers,  other  than  the  women,  will  be  old¬ 
er  men  and  young  boys  between  14  and 
24  years.  For  example,  among  m.en  in 
the  labor  force,  the  second  largest  in¬ 
crease— 1.3  million— is  expected  in  the 

45  and  54  age  group.  Among  women, 
the  older  groups  will  be  even  more  im- 
{x>rtant,  numerically.  That  is  because 
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women  workers  in  the  45  and  over  age 
groups  will  increase  by  some  2.6  mil¬ 
lion.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  ma¬ 
ture  women  will  account  for  half  of 
the  additional  number  of  women 
workers  we  expect  by  1965. 

This  picture  of  projections,  it  seems 
to  me,  clearly  indicates  some  of  the 
great  challenges  which  are  before  us. 
One  of  them  is  the  conscious  and  con¬ 
tinuing  development  of  the  skills  of 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
our  working  population.  Secretary 
Mitchell,  in  referring  to  “change  and 
challenge  in  the  labor  force,”  recently 
said:  “VVe  see  workers,  in  response  to 
the  urge  for  advancement  and  the 
changing  nature  of  work,  seeking  new 
skills  and  modernizing  old  ones.  We 
see  the  nation  awakening  to  the  urgent 
need  to  provide  the  individual  worker 
with  the  increased  training,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  opportunity  which  his  iden¬ 
tity  as  a  human  being  has  always  de¬ 
manded— and  upon  which  our  con¬ 
tinued  progress  as  an  industrial  society 
depends.” 

Yes,  the  challenge  of  our  times  is 
clear.  The  emphasis  is  on  a  highly 
trained,  skilled,  and  versatile  labor 
force,  one  which  is  competent  to  man 
an  increasingly  complex  defense  sys¬ 
tem  and  to  satisfy  an  ever-rising  level 
of  consumer  demand.  How  best  can  we 
achieve  these  objectives? 

One  is  through  a  re-examination  of 
our  thinking— a  change  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  potential  or  youthful  work¬ 
er,  the  older  worker,  and  the  woman 
who  wants  to  work.  This  not  only  is 
desirable  from  a  standpoint  of  human 
relations  but  a  necessity  which  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  changes  in  our  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  imjjerative  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  economic  growth  which 
our  technical  accomplishments  have 
made  possible,  and  which  our  popu¬ 
lation  growth  makes  necessary. 

Secondly,  we  must  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  create  this  highly  skilled  work 
force,  concerning  ourselves  not  only 
with  workers  but  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  later  will  enter  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  up  to  us  to  help  make  schools 
a  rewarding  place  for  youth— to  see 
that  schools  are  staffed  with  competent 
teachers  whose  pay  is  commensurate 
to  the  contribution  they  make  to  the 
well-being  of  the  labor  force.  More 
and  more,  as  we  seek  to  develop 
skilled  workers,  we  are  realizing  that 


the  quality  of  the  teacher  is  directly 
reflected  in  the  workplace— in  the 
laboratory,  the  factory,  the  office,  the 
store  and,  in  fact,  wherever  men  and 
women  earn  a  living. 

Developing  Women  Executives.  At  the 

next  step  in  the  progression  of  Work¬ 
ers,  we  are  concerned  with  the  train¬ 
ing  they  receive  on  the  job.  At  this 
point,  may  I  compliment  retailers  on 
their  outstanding  junior  executive  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  These  programs 
pay  several  kinds  of  dividends.  They 
assure  the  store  of  a  continuing  supply 
of  young  people  who  later  will  be  com¬ 
petent  to  assume  supervisory  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions.  They  provide  merit¬ 
ed  opportunity  to  qualified  young 
women.  On  the  question  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  I  would  like  to  leave  these 
thoughts  with  you. 

First,  could  not  such  programs  take 
into  account  the  working  pattern  of 
the  usual  young  woman?  That  pat¬ 
tern  includes  employment  before  be¬ 
ginning  to  raise  a  family,  absence  from 
the  labor  market  when  the  children 
are  young,  and  subsequent  return  to 
job.  Think  how  important  these  words 
“return  to  job”  could  be  if  they  meant 
return  to  your  store!  It  would  mean 
that  the  training  received  earlier  was 
not  lost;  it  also  would  assure  you  a 
reservoir  of  women  employees  who 
had  mature  judgment  as  well  as  the 
earlier  training  you  had  given  them. 
Such  women  would  make  excellent 
material  for  promotion,  and  chances 
are  that  they  will  continue  to  work  for 
many  years. 

Secondly,  is  there  any  real  reason 
why  your  training  programs  could  not 
include  mature  women?  These  women 
have  strong  motivations  for  working, 
fewer  home  responsibilities  than  the 
young  women,  and  fine  potentialities. 
For  example.  Department  of  Labor 
studies  show  us  that  the  performance 
and  job  production  of  older  workers 
are  comparable  to  those  of  younger 
workers;  that  they  are  quick  to  adjust 
to  new  conditions;  and  that  they  re- 
sjx>nd  well  to  retraining.  These  same 
studies  also  give  us  certain  guidelines, 
namely,  strong  evidence  that  counsel¬ 
ing,  job  development  and  special 
placement  services  for  the  older  work¬ 
er  bring  real  dividends.  In  order  to 
help  provide  such  services,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  made  special  grants 


of  about  $450,000  to  local  public  em¬ 
ployment  services  in  various  states.  As 
a  result  of  this  action,  there  are  now 
older  worker  placement  and  counsel¬ 
ing  specialists  in  each  of  the  48  main 
state  employment  services  and  in  about 
70  other  major  cities  throughout  the 
country.  These  services  are  paying  off, 
as  indicated  by  recent  placements  of 
older  workers.  Nearly  300,000  of  them, 
all  over  45  years  of  age,  were  placed 
in  jobs  during  a  three-months’  period 
of  19.57. 

Retailing  is— and  will  continue  to 
be— a  business  of  great  vitality,  con¬ 
cerned  with  and  affected  by  each  of 
the  193  million  persons  we  expect  in 
our  population  of  the  relatively  near 
future. 

You  will  serve  the  young,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  those  of  advancing  years. 
And  because  you  have  kept  pace  with 
the  changing  population,  you  will 
serve  them  wherever  they  live— in  the 
cities  but  also  in  the  suburbs,  perhaps 
in  the  giant  shopping  centers  which 
are  becoming  part  of  the  American 
scene. 

You  will  provide  the  growing  Ameri¬ 
can  public  with  products  and  services 
which  today  are  unknown.  You  will 
develop— in  your  merchandising  of 
these  new  products  and  the  provision 
of  the  special  services  which  will  ac¬ 
company  them— a  new  technology,  one 
which  will  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  every  family  in  the 
land. 

And  lastly,  you  will  be  the  employ¬ 
ers  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons.  And  these,  like  your  customers, 
will  be  both  young  and  old— though  a 
certain  accent  may  be  on  maturity. 
Your  workers  will  be  well-trained,  be¬ 
cause  you,  like  other  employers,  know 
the  value  of  a  skilled  work  force  and 
its  importance  in  keeping  America 
strong  and  progressive.  In  short,  you 
will  be  a  leader  on  the  American  scene 
—a  business  determined  to  go  forward 
and  to  earn  its  keep  in  every  American 
town,  city,  and  suburb.  You  will  be, 
in  short,  in  the  heart  of  America:  some 
will  even  say— as  they  did  of  the  coun¬ 
try  store— that  you  will  be  the  heart, 
a  warm,  generous,  public-spirited  heart 
which  serves  one  and  all  alike. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  your  profile  of  the 
future.  That  profile  is  impressive  and 
thrilling.  It  should  be  a  challenge  to 
all  who  add  even  the  smallest  feature. 
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How  Stars'  700-plus  store  managers  are  guided  in  the  selection  of  items 
for  promotion  and  provided  with  promotion  tools.  .  .  .  And  how  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  supported  by  national  advertising  to  give  customers  a  gentle 
but  decisive  push  towards  the  higher-priced,  higher-gross  merchandise. 


The  National  and  Local 
Aduertislng  of  Sears,  Roebuck 


By  Fred  C.  Hecht 

General  Retail  Merchandise  and  Sales  Manager, 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


^  An  address  before  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division's  session  at  the 
NRDGA  Convention,  January  7th. 

SEARS’  entry  into  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  part  of  an  evolutionary  pro¬ 
cess.  For  years,  our  parent  organiza¬ 
tion  and  store  management  personnel 
wondered  whether  national  advertis¬ 
ing  could,  or  should,  be  part  of  the 
Sears  picture.  During  those  years  we 
sat  through  many  presentations  by  na¬ 
tional  media;  we  listened  to  people 
from  radio  and  television;  we  were  be¬ 
sieged  by  agencies  large  and  small. 
Finally,  in  November  ’55,  we  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  at  least  experi¬ 
ment. 

In  no  way,  may  I  state  emphatically, 
is  Sears  following  a  trend  toward  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  We’re  not  just  join¬ 
ing  the  crowd.  Rather,  we  are  testing, 
learning,  tasting  .  .  .  leaning  on  ex¬ 
perience  as  we  go  along. 

In  the  meantime,  how  did  we  get 
this  far?  I  might  quote  from  an  address 
recently  given  before  an  advertising 
group  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  our 
board  chairman.  He  pointed  out  the 
fundamental  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  distribution;  that  producers 


feel  they  can  protect  their  positions 
better  by  playing  a  more  decisive  role 
in  distribution  of  their  lines.  Mr. 
Houser  went  on  to  say  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  effect  of  this  change  is  really  an 
attempt  by  these  producers  to  pre-sell 
their  products  as  one  of  the  several 
phases  in  closer  integration  of  produc¬ 
er  and  distributor. 

This  increased  aggression  necessi¬ 
tated  a  re-evaluation  of  our  own  ad¬ 
vertising  efforts  and  resulted,  in  part, 
in  our  decision  to  use  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertising.  It  followed  that  mass 
media  presentation  of  our  own  nation¬ 
al  and  exclusive  brands  could  protect 
our  established  p>osition  and  attract 
new  customers. 

We  feel  national  advertising  can 
supplement  the  job  done  by  local  store 
promotion.  Sears  local  store  advertis¬ 
ing  is  done  mostly  through  newspapers 
and  circulars,  with  some  local  radio 
and  television  in  certain  areas.  We  be¬ 
lieve  some  permanent  part  of  our  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  in  local  media  might 
be  better  spent  at  the  national  level  to 
reach  certain  customers  in  a  way  local 
media  cannot.  What  final  per  cent  of 
our  total  advertising  budget  this  will 
take,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say. 


Background  for  Local  Promotion.  This 
we  do  know:  national  advertising  lets 
us  present  to  a  great  cross  section  of 
consumers  our  better,  exclusive,  trade- 
named  merchandise,  illustrated  with 
outside-of-competition  features,  and 
rounded  off  with  stories  of  our  service 
and  guarantee  policies.  These  are  copy 
slants,  at  once  “institutional”  yet  po¬ 
tent,  all  too  often  glossed-over  at  the 
local  level. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  our 
local  advertising  outlay  is  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  traffic-getting,  dollar-producing 
insertions.  Only  occasionally  do  we 
think  we  can  afford  to— or  do  we  actu¬ 
ally  make  the  move  to— show  top-of- 
the-line  goods  locally.  Yet,  with  the 
continually  rising  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  we  must  increasingly  look  to 
selling  more  and  more  higher-priced, 
higher-gross  merchandise.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  national  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  was  one  way  to  provide  our  local 
stores  with  the  “back-drop”  of  quality 
so  difficult  to  fMjrtray  through  daily 
newspaper  advertising,  the  success  of 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  come  to 
be  measured  against  the  next  day’s  cash 
register  receipts. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  we 
can’t  and  don’t  sell  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  short.  As  of  now,  possibly  al¬ 
ways,  national  magazine  advertising 
can  only  be  one  part  of  Sears’  entire 
promotional  picture.  In  fact,  this  kind 
of  “back-drop”  advertising  may  actu¬ 
ally  result  in  getting  more  people  in¬ 
terested  in  our  newspaper  advertising, 
.  On  our  spring  and  fall  1957  sched- 
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ules,  we  have  run  a  total  of  28  ads  in 
national  publications  in  the  categories 
of  merchandise  we  sell  at  Sears:  our 
Apparel  and  Specialty  divisions;  Mod¬ 
ernization,  Repairs,  and  Housewares 
divisions;  Major  Appliance  divisions; 
Home  Furnishings  divisions  and  Auto¬ 
motive,  Recreation  and  Farm  divi¬ 
sions.  We  have  quite  a  round  of  dis¬ 
cussions  and  planning  sessions  just  to 
decide  what  items  to  advertise,  since 
we  can  conceivably  consider  up  to 
126,000  items  from  our  combined  mail 
order  and  retail  inventories.  It’s  a  tre¬ 
mendous  merchandise  selection  job,  as 
well  as  a  timing  job,  to  hit  all  of  our 
consumer  outlets,  for  we  must  adver¬ 
tise  as  a  corporate  entity.  .\nd  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  means  many  differ¬ 
ent  places  to  buy,  for  many  people:  in 
our  retail  stores:  in  our  catalog  sales 
departments  in  those  stores;  in  our 
catalog  sales  offices  in  small  towns;  and 
from  our  catalogs,  by  mail  or  tele¬ 
phone,  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  Simpsons-Sears,  Canada. 

That’s  why  our  really  bigger  job  is 
internal  communication  .  .  .  how  we 
inform  all  our  outlets  just  what  is  to 
he  advertised,  and  when,  as  w'ell  as  to 
jxjrsuade  them  to  properly  support 
such  advertising,  and  merchandise  it 
for  all  it’s  worth  right  to  the  cash 
register. 

700-Store  Planning.  You  may  think 
we  have  captive  distribution,  that  we 
have  no  problems  getting  our  700-plus 
stores  to  do  exactly  what  we  want.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
.Sears  is  a  great  democracy— probably 
the  most  democratic  big  business  in 
this  country.  Each  store  manager  is  a 
strong-minded  individualist  with  ideas 
of  his  own.  He  is  manager,  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  has  to  be  sold 
point  by  point.  While  it’s  true  that  in 
most  instances,  he  cannot  buy  goods 
off  the  .Sears  reservation,  any  time  you 
have  as  many  as  40  departments  and 
up  to  50,000  items  battling  for  the 
store  manager’s  attention,  you  have 
real  competition. 

Therefore,  to  really  plant  any  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  this  national  advertising, 
we  really  have  to  get  through  to  our 
entire  organization.  Before  we  can  de¬ 
velop  an  advertising  plan  or  put  a 
pencil  on  paper,  we  need  certain 
things. 

First  we  need  the  merchandise.  Sears' 


program  of  merchandise  procurement 
is  called  Basic  Buying.  Basic  Buying 
simply  means  a  mutually  understood, 
working  agreement  (sometimes  a  part¬ 
nership,  sometimes  stock  ownership  or 
other  financial  involvement)  between 
Sears  and  the  manufacturer  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  maintained  level  of  production. 
Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  this  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  product  at  the  most 
favorable  cost,  subject  to  specifications 
approved  by  Sears  buyers  and  our  own 
extensive  Testing  and  Development 
Laboratories. 

.Second,  we  need  a  place  to  sell- 
fitting  goods  to  the  space  limitations 
of  the  stores.  How  many  items?  What 
depth  of  coverage?  What  anticipated 
turnover  in  various  size  stores?  Once 
we  know'  all  this,  we’re  ready  for  what 
we  call  Basic  Merchandising— the  effi¬ 
cient  handling  of  the  goods  decided 
upon  for  the  area  available.  Basic  Mer¬ 
chandising  closely  governs  our  whole 
store  display  program  within  the  flexi¬ 
ble  confines  of  selling  space.  This  is 
extremely  important,  because  we  do 
60  per  cent  of  our  weekly  sales  in  only 
12  hours  of  any  given  week. 

Third,  we  need  an  advertising  plan. 
Our  parent  merchandise  departments 
and  retail  advertising  office  formulate 
what  we  call  Basic  Advertising,  an 
over-all  marketing  communication 
from  parent  to  field,  involving  both 
long  and  short-range  advertising  and 
sales  planning.  Basic  Advertising 
selects,  from  all  the  lines  created 
through  Basic  Buying  and  offered  to 
the  stores  for  stocking  through  Basic 
Merchandising,  those  items  most 
wanted  at  a  given  time.  Basic  Adver¬ 
tising  determines  the  degree  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  those  lines  and  items  by  pre¬ 
reconciling  their  traffic-and-dollar-vol- 
ume  producing  potentials  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ability  of  stores  or  divisions 
in  various  volume  classifications,  with 
varying  advertising  rates. 

Seasonal  Promotion  Calendar.  Our 

first  move  in  Basic  Advertising  is  long- 
range  planning.  Because  we  plan  two 
six-month  seasons,  spring-summer  and 
fall-winter,  the  seasonal  .Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Calendar  is  the  first  step.  We  con¬ 
struct  this  calendar  from  all  the  usual 
sources:  studies  of  Sears’  past  perform¬ 
ances,  industry  and  competitive  fig¬ 
ures,  Federal  Reserve  and  Department 
of  Commerce  data,  etc.  We  develop 


promotional  opportunities  based  on 
shopping  habits,  the  season,  the  monev 
market,  availability  of  goods  and  our 
own  company’s  planned  objectives. 
We  talk  over  problems  and  suggest 
solutions.  Then  we  submit  rough 
drafts  to  about  60  representative  stores 
to  get  their  suggestions  and  approval. 
Here  we  are  principally  attempting  to 
schedule  and  plan  storewide  promo¬ 
tional  op[x>rtunities  and  dates. 

Six-Month  Plan  by  Departments.  Next 
we  meet  with  parent  sales  managers  of 
our  various  merchandise  departments 
to  determine  promotions  for  individu¬ 
al  store  selling  divisions.  After  these 
sessions,  there’s  still  a  lot  of  unscram¬ 
bling  to  do  before  we  can  come  up  with 
the  final  Retail  Sales  Promotion  Calen¬ 
dar  for  the  season,  with  firm  dates  and 
by  scheduled  participation  by  most  di¬ 
visions  in  each  of  the  six  months.  Most 
important,  under  Basic  Advertising, 
the  merchandise  to  be  sold  seeks  the 
best  time  to  sell,  rather  than  the  time 
seeking  the  merchandise. 

When  sales  managers  of  parent  mer¬ 
chandise  departments  receive  the  final 
promotional  calendar,  they  use  it  to 
complete  their  own  six-month  Basic 
.Advertising  .Sales  Plans.  For  each  of 
the  40  merchandise  departments  or 
divisions,  plans  are  developed  to  give 
stores  a  month-by-month  merchandise¬ 
advertising  guide  for  the  sea.son,  yet 
one  that  is  flexible. 

This  long-range  planning  helps  the 
parent  merchandise  departments  to 
keep  their  programs  realistic  and 
causes  them  to  promote  items  just 
ahead  of  the  peak  selling  season.  It 
benefits  the  stores  by  helping  them 
plan  their  sales  and  inventories  better, 
to  obtain  better  profits  because  of  few¬ 
er  markdowns. 

These  long-range  six-month  Basic 
Advertising  Plans,  containing  sjiecific 
merchandise  marketing  information, 
are  released  to  stores  about  three 
months  ahead  of  the  season.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  completed  our  .Spring  1958 
Basic  Advertising  Long-Range  Plans 
in  August  for  release  to  the  field  No¬ 
vember  first. 

Monthly  Plan  and  Service.  Our  next 
step  in  Basic  Advertising  planning  is 
the  short-range  plan.  We  call  this  the 
“Combo”  —  a  combination  of  sales 
planning  and  merchandise  offerings  in 
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Sears  vs  the  Discount  House 

THIS  statement  about  price  appears  in  Sears'  national  appliance  advertising: 
"  "Sears  does  not  establish  artificially  high  'list'  prices  in  order  to  allow  so-called 
'discount  selling.'  Sears'  original  prices  are  low  prices." 

Mr.  Hecht  commented:  "We  don't  consider  this  the  complete  answer  to  discount 
house  competition,  but  we  are  not  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand.  We  know  that 
millions  of  families  do  think  of  the  discount  house  when  they  think  of  appliances. 
We  believe  a  straightforward  statement  on  the  subject  of  discounts  is  good  for 
Sears  f.om  a  public  relations  standpoint,  as  well  as  for  a  merchandising  reason." 
Besides  stressing  credit  facilities.  Sears'  ads  make  a  strong  point  of  service: 
"Sears  appliances  are  built  to  the  highest  standards.  You  may  never  need 
service  or  repair,  but  if  you  do,  our  nationwide  service  is  as  close  as  your  phone: 
6,000  factory-trained  men  in  over  1,000  locations  assure  prompt  service  wherever 
you  live,  wherever  you  move.  Sears'  service,  free  during  the  appliance  guarantee 
period,  is  always  available  throughout  the  life  of  your  Sears  appliance.  Rates 
are  reasanable.  Work  is  fully  guaranteed." 

'  '  '  '  ' 


one  mailing.  It  contains  Basic  Adver¬ 
tising  Plans  for  one  month,  very  much 
particularized  as  to  merchandise, 
weeks  and  event  coordination.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  presents  the  merchandise 
strategies  for  that  month’s  special  pro¬ 
motional  program.  I  believe  Sears  is 
one  of  the  few  retail  organizations  to 
employ  this  type  of  comprehensive 
sales  communication.  The  “Combo” 
arrives  in  the  retail  stores  about  1 1 
weeks  ahead  of  the  beginning  of  a 
given  month.  In  addition  to  guiding 
stores  in  w/iat  to  promote  from  their 
regular  line  of  goods,  and  when  to 
promote,  it  offers  specials,  late  market 
items  and  other  new  goods  they  can 
order. 

Each  month  we  produce  a  layout 
book  together  with  the  mat  service  our 
stores  need  to  produce  their  ads  local¬ 
ly.  A  typical  one  of  these  monthly  lay¬ 
out  books  contains  from  225  to  300 
individual  ads.  These  ads  may  be  run 
exactly  as  they  appear  in  this  book,  or 
they  may  be  changed  through  the  use 
of  our  complete  mat  service  library  to 
fit  them  to  the  store’s  own  planning 
and  the  local  competitive  situation.  In 
a  year’s  time,  12  of  these  layout  book 
editions  used  up  over  72  tons  of  paper. 

Even  with  this  kind  of  tonnage,  our 
mat  service  is  highly  flexible.  Follow¬ 
ing  Basic  Advertising  recommenda¬ 
tions,  stores  can  run  ads  as  suggested 
or  change  them  with  minimum  effort. 
It  is  a  standardized,  yet  not  regiment¬ 
ed,  system  which  allows  stores  to  mer¬ 
chandise  and  price  locally.  Further, 
it  holds  to  a  minimum  the  advertising 
talent,  time  and  cost  required  in  retail 
stores.  They  pay  on  a  pro-rata  basis  for 
this  syndicated  service,  less  than  four 
|>er  cent  of  their  total  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure. 

Our  advertising  service  offers  stores 
several  other  aids.  We  produce  sp)ecial 
ads  with  specific  distributions  on  late 
market  items,  specially  purchased  mer¬ 
chandise,  price  breaks,  or  whatever  the 
unforeseen  occasion  is.  Also,  we  supply 
a  monthly  radio  commercial  service, 
as  well  as  a  TV  flip  card  service  and 
periodic  filmed  TV  commercials  on 
selected  items  or  promotions. 

Sales  Training.  Of  course,  in  addition 
to  Basic  Advertising,  there  must  be 
well-informed  salespeople  on  the  job, 
so  Sears’  parent  organization  invests 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 


sales  training  aids.  These  may  be 
mimeographed  releases  or  booklets  on 
selling  techniques  and  methods.  They 
may  be  recorded  sales  situations  or 
complete  training  films.  Our  parent 
organization  invests  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually  for  sales  stimula¬ 
tion,  contests  and  training  campaigns 
of  this  sort. 

Our  office  follows  through  with  sales 
promotion  kits  on  everything  from 
complete  storewide  programs,  like  our 
big  9-day  Sears  Days  and  Anniversary 
sales,  to  promotions  for  groups  of  di¬ 
visions,  promotions  for  single  divi¬ 
sions,  for  single  lines  of  goods,  even 
for  single  items. 

And  here’s  where  national  advertis¬ 
ing  fits  into  our  internal  communica¬ 
tions.  While  it  is  far  too  early  to  com¬ 
ment  on  actual  sales  results  of  our  na¬ 
tional  advertising  program,  its  im¬ 
mediate  effect  has  been  to  inspire  and 
stimulate  our  store  piersonnel.  Our 
people  are  proud  of  the  ads.  They  feel 
extra  confidence  in  selling  the  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  numbers  in  particular, 
and  the  nationally  advertised  trade 
names  in  general.  Thus,  while  we 
hope  or  know  or  feel  that  our  advertis¬ 
ing  has  external  impact  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer,  we  have  much  more  concrete 
evidence  of  its  internal  effectiveness. 
Though  the  voice  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  may  only  whisper  subtly  to  our 
customers,  within  our  own  walls  it 
seems  already  to  be  an  amplified  shout. 

Purchasing  Agent  Philosophy.  Lengthy 
as  it  may  appear.  I’ve  just  given  a  con¬ 
densed  explanation  of  how  Sears  oper¬ 
ates,  but  I  hope  I  have  made  clear  that 


.Sears  represents  one  of  two  parallel 
methods  of  distribution.  Under  the 
more  widespread,  conventional  and 
familiar  system,  the  large  manufactur¬ 
er  decides  what  the  public  will  be  of¬ 
fered.  Either  by  obligation  or  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  self-preservation,  he  creates 
demand  for  his  product  through  adver¬ 
tising,  merchandising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  The  average  retailer  is  thus  large¬ 
ly  dependent  on  the  manufacturer’s 
pre-selling  customers  on  merchandise 
his  store  carries. 

In  contrast.  Sears’  philosophy  holds 
that  the  needs  of  the  consumer  are 
more  closely  determined  by  the  distrib¬ 
utor  of  merchandise.  Accordingly,  we 
join  with  more  than  20,000  smaller 
manufacturers  across  the  country  to- 
produce  goods  to  standards  and  speci¬ 
fications  that  best  meet  our  customers” 
needs.  Still,  like  the  large  manufactur¬ 
er  under  the  other  system,  we  recognize 
our  obligations  to  suppliers  to  gener¬ 
ate,  through  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion,  a  constant 
and  continuous  consumer  acceptance 
which  represents  a  stable  market  for 
their  output. 

An  Advertising  Evolution.  In  the  early 
1900’s,  when  the  farmer  was  a  separate 
and  distinct  market,  largely  isolated, 
with  needs  different  from  those  of  city 
consumers,  Richard  Sears  originated 
special  selling  techniques  to  capitalize 
the  buying  potential  of  that  farm  mar¬ 
ket.  In  this  stage  of  our  growth,  the 
Sears  Catalog  was  the  principal  medi¬ 
um  of  contact  with  the  consumer. 

In  the  I920’s,  with  mechanization 
steadily  reducing  farm  population. 
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Witli  tills  BuinrougrliLS  pa.ii*, 


New  Burroughs 
Sensimalic  to  Punched- 
Tape  Equipment 


New  Burroughs  Sensimalic  Direct-lo-Card  Equipment 


¥ 


integrated  data  processing 

packs  a  puncli  as  never  before 


Sensimatic  Control-Input  Equipment 


New  Burroughs  Sensimatic  to 
Punched-Tape  and  Sensimatic  Direct- 
to-Card  equipment  masters  current 
accounting  jobs  and  simultaneously 
provides  desired  data  for  all  types  of 
reports  and  analyses. 

Depending  on  your  choice,  you  can 
have  an  automatically  prepared 
punched-tape  record  for  conversion  to 
punched  cards.  Or  you  can  have  punch¬ 
ed  cards  automatically  produced  on 
the  spot  through  Sensimatic’s  operation 
of  a  conventional  key-punch  machine. 

Sensimatic  to  Punched -Tape 

As  the  operator  sends  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  through  its  paces  on  cur¬ 
rent  records,  such  as  accounts  payable 
vouchering,  the  Burroughs  Tape  Punch 
automatically  punches  the  proved  data 
on  a  continuous  tape.  The  tape  is  sent 
to  a  tabulating  center.  It’s  automati¬ 
cally  converted  to  the  records  you 
want,  such  as  analyses  of  purchases 


“by  department”  and  “by  merchandise 
category”  and  returned  to  you. 

Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card 

The  operator  processes  your  current 
records  on  the  Sensimatic,  which  simul¬ 
taneously  activates  and  automatically 
controls  a  conventional  card  key-punch 
machine.  Data  cards  are  prepared 
promptly  and  accurately  on  the  spot. 

The  day-in,  day-out 
advantagres 

The  simplicity  of  the  Sensimatic  key¬ 
board  makes  the  indexing  of  amounts 
as  easy  as  operating  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  And  operator  training  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  simple.  Errors  can  be  noted 
and  corrected  in  the  indexing  stage 
before  the  punching  operation.  Oper¬ 
ator  decisions  are  held  to  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum:  All  necessary  preceding  ciphers 
will  automatically  be  punched  in  the 
card  held.  And  because  plugboard 
wiring  controls  skipping,  duplicating, 
as  well  as  size  of  punched  card  fields. 


operator  is  freed  of  the  responsibility. 

Fast,  versatile  accounting;,  too 

With  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  you 
can  mechanize  all  or  any  number  of 
your  accounting  jobs  thoroughly.  Its 
exclusive  Sensing  Panel  guides  the  ma¬ 
chine  automatically  through  every  ac¬ 
counting  operation  and  carriage  move¬ 
ment.  It  also  relieves  the  operator  of 
many  complex  decisions;  computes 
while  the  carriage  moves;  gives  a  choice 
of  four  jobs  at  the  flick  of  a  knob  (any 
number  of  the  interchangeable  panels 
may  be  used);  and  makes  Sensimatic 
the  accounting  machine  that’s  free  of 
obsolescence. 

The  full  story  free 
How  many  ways  can  you  benefit  from 
Burroughs  automatic  data  processing 
...  as  an  economical  by-product  of 
completely  mechanized  accounting? 
Call  our  nearest  branch.  Burroughs 
Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit  32,  Michigan. 
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BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

(Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.) 

A  must  for  successful  store  operation 

You  are  now  preparing  buying  plans. 
Moke  sure  you  ore  "in  stock"  by 
using  our  basic  stock  lists. 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANTS'  WEAR  -  Revised  and  enlarged,  this  is 
a  complete  list,  by  items,  of  the  staples  you  should  carry  in  this  important 
department.  Price:  50  cents. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  —  Lists  all  staple  items  necessary  for  a  successfully 
planned  men's  furnishings  department.  A  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Also 
indicates  best  selling  retail  prices  in  every  classification.  Price:  $1.00. 

PIECE  GOODS  —  Complete  listing  of  staples  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  grouped  by  classification.  Has  had  widespread  adoption.  Price:  $1.00. 

HOUSEWARES  —  Approved  and  recommended  as  a  most  complete  listing 
of  items  for  the  housewares  department.  Revised  and  enlarged  to  cover  ever- 
changing  classifications.  Will  insure  never-out  merchandise.  Price:  $1.00. 

WOMEN'S  HOSIERY  —  Covers  all  items  by  standardized  classifications. 
Three  best  selling  weights,  sizes  and  prices  for  each  sub-classification.  Same 
data  for  all  accessories  currently  sold  over  hosiery  counters.  Price:  $1.00. 

STATIONERY  —  All  items  considered  "basic."  Also  percentage  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  classification  to  total  department  volume.  More  than  870  different 
items.  Eleven  different  classifications.  Sample  forms  for  control  and  reorder. 
Price:  $1.00. 

NOTIONS  —  Complete  listing  of  staple  items  in  notions  department.  Con¬ 
tains  sample  forms  for  compiling  stock  list  and  for  keeping  unit  control  records. 
All  sewing  notions  Herns  which  should  also  be  carried  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
piece  goods  department  are  included.  Price:  50  cents. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

copies  of  CHILDREN'S  &  INFANTS'  WEAR 
copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 
.  copies  of  PIECE  GOODS 
copies  of  HOUSEWARES 
copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 
copies  of  STATIONERY 
copies  of  NOTIONS 


Check  enclosed. 


(Please  Print) 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS  . 


aTY . STATE 


Make  dieda  poyobU  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
(add  3%  Sole*  Tax  on  New  York  City  order*) 


and  with  automobiles  making  city 
sources  of  supply  readily  accessible  to 
the  farmer,  marketing  emphasis 
switched  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
urban  market,  and  Sears,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Wood’s  brilliant  visualization 
entered  into  store  retailing— suburban 
parking  lot  store  retailing— in  a  major 
way.  Since  then.  Sears  has  depended 
largely  on  the  daily  newspaper,  the 
traditional  medium  of  other  retailers, 
to  bring  customers  into  its  stores; 
meanwhile  letting  the  catalog  play  its 
indispensable  role  in  the  mail  order 
and  telephone  order  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Now  we  are  entering  the  third  major 
stage  of  our  development— the  Theo¬ 
dore  Houser  era  of  Sears’  own  national 
brand  leadership,  with  the  company 
assuming  a  clearer  national  image.  To 
aid  in  achieving  this  result,  our  ven¬ 
ture  into  national  media,  principally 
magazines,  is  frankly  experimental,  as 
I  have  said.  We  are  feeling  our  way, 
slowly  and  cautiously,  and  we’re  at¬ 
tempting  by  every  means  to  evaluate 
the  returns.  As  a  result  of  our  over-all 
methods  to  date,  our  customers  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  last  year  in  the  form 
of  more  than  $3.5  billion  in  purchases. 
But  it  is  part  of  our  philosophy  never 
to  be  satisfied  or  complacent.  If  na¬ 
tional  advertising  can  serve  our  pur¬ 
poses— if  it  can  produce  the  results  we 
want  at  costs  equal  to,  or  lower  than, 
other  forms  of  communication  —  we 
will  embrace  it  readily  and  willingly. 
It  is  an  addition  to  newspapers  and 
catalogs,  not  a  replacement  of  them. 

And  so  there  you  have  it:  why  we 
advertise  nationally  as  well  as  locally, 
and  how  we  do  it,  and  support  it  and 
merchandise  it.  Sears  recognizes  that 
we  are  operating  in  a  dynamic  econo¬ 
my;  that  population  is  growing  and 
shifting;  that  social  change  is  constant¬ 
ly  taking  place;  that  adjustments  in  liv¬ 
ing  habits  are  being  paralleled  by  ad¬ 
justments  in  buying  and  selling  habits. 
Like  you,  as  retailers,  we  must  try 
to  recognize  and  understand  these 
changes  before  they  happen.  We  want 
to  get  our  own  sales  sputnik  into  the 
customers’  buying  orbit,  before  some¬ 
body  else  gets  an  attraction  up  there 
that  may  steal  our  promotional  thun¬ 
der.  But  more  importantly,  we  want 
to  tell  our  own  people  about  it  first, 
so  that  we  may  capitalize  on  it  to  the 
fullest. 
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PRESENTS  THE  FUTURE  ...  TODAY 


MANSMOOTH 


MANHATTAN®  surveyed  retailers  to  learn  which  selling 
concepts  do  the  most  for  them  in  the  men’s  shirt  field. 
Shown  above  are  the  ideas  that  were  most  often  mentioned. 
To  see  how  you  stand  on  this  subject,  just  check  those  that 
give  you  the  greatest  selling  response.  Then,  turn  the  page. 
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MARK-UP 
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ADVERTISING 


PRESENTS  THE  FUTURE  .  .  .  TODAY 


WITH  MANSMOOTH. . .  ANl 


a  man’s  shirt ...  you’ll  find  it  in 


MANHATTAN’MANSMOOTH* 

The  100%  cotton  shirt  that  needs  no  ironing! 


MANHATTAN  has  chosen  MANSMOOTH  to  Spearhead  the  new  Manhattan  line  for  Spring  and 
Summer,  1958,  because  MANSMOOTH  has  all  the  great  qualities,  the  drama,  the  news  and  the 
proven  superiority  that  is  reflected  throughout  the  entire  collection. 

MANSMOOTh’s  selling  and  re-selling  records  are  unsurpassed.  It  has  not  only  raised  selling 
records  . .  .but  kept  them !  mansmooth  has  the  extras  . . .  the  extras  that  the  customer  wants 
. . .  the  extras  that  you  need  to  keep  yourself  in  the  big  profit  picture. 

•  mansmooth  is  styled  with  Manstay  .  .  .  permanently  sewn-in  collar  stays!  No  stays  to 
lose  ...  no  stays  to  remove  ...  no  collar  curl,  ever ! 

•  mansmooth  is  the  smooth,  soft,  comfortable  cotton  that  washes  and  drip-dries  in  a  wink 
and  never  needs  ironing! 

•  mansmooth  has  the  new,  versatile  convertible  cuff  . . .  can  be  worn  buttoned  or  with  links 
. . .  and  it  reduces  your  inventory  problems. 

•  mansmooth  has  amazing  resistance  to  wrinkles ...  all  based  on  its  famous  R.O.R.  process 
(Rate  of  Recovery). 

•  mansmooth  is  packaged  in  a  polyethylene  bag  with  a  plastic  travel  hanger. . .  ideal  for 
really  smooth  drip-drying. 

•  mansmooth  is  styled  in  the  four  most  popular  shirt  fabrics :  Broadcloth,  Oxford,  colored 
Chambray  and  Tropical,  in  a  variety  of  collar  styles. 

•  mansmooth  offers  you  a  great  mark-up  opportunity. ..  over  40% !  For  example,  in 
Broadcloth,  a  41.88%  mark-up ...  in  Oxford  and  Chambray,  a  41.17%  mark-up,  etc. 

•  mansmooth  gives  your  customers  perfect  no-iron  performance  plus  all  the  most  wanted 
features  —  for  only  $5.95.  In  Tropical,  $5.00. 

•  mansmooth,  in  broadcloth,  has  a  long  wearing  soft  collar  and  cuffs,  the  fabric  of  which 
is  specially  woven  for  extra  strength  and  perfect  drip-dry  performance. 

•  mansmooth  is  backed  up  with  8  national  ads  saturating  a  most  receptive  audience  — 
and  reaching  your  customers ! 

Mansmooth  is  also  available  in  sport  shirts,  pajamas  and  underwear. 


THE  LINE  OF  THE  FUTURE  OPENING  OCTOBER  21 


Everything  that's  vital  in  selling  men's  furnishings  you'll 
find  in  the  new  Manhattan  line  for  Spring- Summer  1958 

LISTED  HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  FEATURES: 

MANSMOOTH  —  The  first  and  foremost  100%  cotton  shirt  that  never  needs  ironing! 

TROPICAL  MANSMOOTH  —  New  lightweight,  cool,  porous  version  of  no-iron  Mansmooth. 

MANSMOOTH  DRESS  'N  PLAY*  —  Mansmooth  no-iron  performance  highlighted  with  the  really  per¬ 
fect,  patented  convertible  collar. 

DOCOMA*  — The  world’s  greatest  travel  shirt  — the  unique  blend  of  65%  Dacron*,  35%  fine 
long  staple  cotton  —  in  a  shirt  that  irons  itself. 

SPAN*  —  America’s  great  white  shirt  value  —  now  with  permanently  sewn-in  collar  stays  and 
convertible  cuffs . . .  the  shirt  that  gives  your  customer  more  for  $4. 

INFORMALS  —  The  news  in  casual  shirts  combines  dress  shirt  fit  and  sport  shirt  fashion  ...  in 
half  sleeves,  or  long  sleeves  featuring  exact  sleeve  lengths,  regular  shirt  tails,  Manstay  collar, 
yoke  back  and  fitted  body  in  Mansmooth,  drip- dry-easy-iron  and  regular  fabrics.  Sized  in 
S,  M,  L,  XL. 

MANSMOOTH  SPORTSWEAR  —  All  the  benefits  of  Mansmooth  plus  new  fashion  excitement  in  sport 
shirt  styling. 

MANSMOOTH  EMBROIDERED  COTTONS  —  All  the  great  Mansmooth  pluses  . . .  plus  exciting  new 
embroidered  accents  for  extra  eye  appeal  and  sales  appeal  —  an  unbeatable  combination. 

POIISHW  COnONS  -  style,  color,  luxury. . .  all  the  ingredients  that  create  successful  sales  in  a 
new  group  of  fine  sport  shirts. 

MAN-OF-THE-WORLD  SPORT  SHIRTS  —  The  fabrics  —  imported  from  Austria  . . .  the  styling  —  fea¬ 
turing  the  vented  button  cuff  ...  the  tailoring  —Golden  Needle  ...  the  result  —  elegance  that 
pays  off  in  profits. 

BLOCK  PRINTS  ON  SUPIMA  —  the  champagne  of  cottons  with  the  high  fashion  appeal  of  exciting 
new  patterns. 

BEACH  BUOY  ENSEMBLES  —  The  newest  concepts  in  active  sportswear  —  swim  trunks  and  top  - 
featuring  new  fabrics,  new  styles  in  striking,  colorful  “Go-Togethers”  that  can  be  mixed  and 
matched  —  meaning  multiple  sales  for  you. 

THE  GEORGE  BAYER  SPORT  KNIT  SHIRT . . .  Fine  knit  lisle,  specially  tailored  to  give  the  ultimate 
in  freedom  of  action  . . .  endorsed  by  the  famous  golf  pro  —  George  Bayer.  *DuPont  polyeiter  fib*r 

THIS  IS  THE  MANHATTAN  LINE  OF  THE  FUTURE ..  .TODAY! 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 

Are  You  Losing 
Young  Executives? 

Probably  you  ore  —  the  turnover  is 

all  too  high.  Here's  a  checklist  that  may 

suggest  some  reasons  and  some  remedies. 

By  Kenneth  O.  Fladmark  and  Eugene  H.  From 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 


Retail  personnel  directors  in  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  hitting  the 
campus  trail.  One  store  last  year  re¬ 
ported  visiting  41  campuses,  interview¬ 
ing  175  candidates  and  hiring  27  train¬ 
ees.  The  emphasis  on  college  recruit¬ 
ing  has  been  rightly  placed  because  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  retail  business  has  indi¬ 
cated  a  clear-cut  need  for  more  talent¬ 
ed  people.  But  getting  people  is  only 
the  first  part  of  the  problem;  the  other 
part,  obviously,  is  to  keep  them. 

Labor  turnover  among  junior  ex¬ 
ecutives  has  been  high.  The  reason, 
we  think,  is  a  general  failure  to  give 
the  same  thought  and  effort  to  the  task 
of  retaining  people  that  has  gone  into 
recruiting  them.  Although  retailers 
have  no  control  over  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  factors,  like  marriage  and 
health,  there  are  others  which  retail 
management  can  control. 

The  following  check-list,  it  is  hoped, 
will  both  stimulate  thinking  in  this 
neglected  area  and  suggest  sp)ecific 
ways  of  keeping  valuable  young  junior 
executives.  How  does  your  organiza¬ 
tion  rate? 

^  Are  you  losing  many  people  be¬ 
tween  the  12th  and  24th  months  of 
employment? 


Records  indicate  that  there  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  period  after  the  first  year  of  em¬ 
ployment.  At  this  time  young  people 
are  apt  to  become  discouraged  about 
their  prospects  for  successful  careers 
and  to  feel  that  things  are  not  moving 
along  rapidly  enough.  This  is  natural; 
the  young  are  often  impatient.  Letting 
them  know  that  you  are  still  interested 
in  them  and  in  their  progress  will  do 
much  to  carry  them  through  this  criti¬ 
cal  time. 

►  Are  you  providing  enough  stimula¬ 
tion  for  these  people? 

After  a  trainee  has  been  on  the  same 
job  for  a  year  or  more  with  little  real 
responsibility  and  a  large  amount  of 
necessary  routine  to  handle,  he  may 
become  bored;  the  work  ceases  to 
challenge  him. 

There  are  several  ways  to  handle  this 
problem.  One  store  gives  additional 
or  temporary  assignments  in  other 
areas,  such  as  doing  research  on  specific 
problems  of  the  department,  or  even 
on  problems  elsewhere  in  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  result  has  been  not  only 
to  stimulate  the  individuals  but  also 
to  develop  some  worth-while  ideas  for 
the  company.  Another  solution  is  to 
have  merchandise  managers  responsi¬ 


ble  for  giving  the  trainee  challenging 
extra  assignments,  as,  for  example, 
analyzing  a  specific  classification  of 
merchandise  for  sales  p)otential. 

Some  stores  add  interest  and  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  training  period  by  sys¬ 
tematically  moving  the  trainees  from 
one  department  to  another.  Another 
way  is  to  give  the  trainee  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  small  section  of  the  de¬ 
partment  as  early  as  possible  and  then 
add  more  responsibility  as  he  develops. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  major  cause  of 
resignations  in  this  group  is  the  lack 
of  “job  challenge”  during  the  learn¬ 
ing  period.  Stores  must  give  the  prop¬ 
er  amount  of  stimulation:  not  too 
much— not  too  little— not  too  late! 

►  Do  you  have  an  organized  plan  for 
reviewing  work  progress? 

For  the  first  few  months  a  trainee 
receives  much  attention.  He  is  called 
up  for  conference  with  the  p>ersonnel 
department,  he  is  introduced  to  top 
executives,  and  he  may  attend  special 
classes.  After  a  while  these  activities 
cease  and  the  trainee  is  left  to  make  his 
way  unguided.  This  is  a  chilling  con¬ 
trast  to  the  recognition  which  he  had 
before  and  still  needs. 

Progress  reviews  by  a  sp)ecified  ex¬ 
ecutive  should  be  continued  every  six 
months,  even  after  the  first  year  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Their  advantages  are  three¬ 
fold:  the  junior  executive  gets  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  his  job  perform¬ 
ance,  the  company  gets  information  on 
his  development,  and  the  employee 
knows  that  he  has  not  been  forgotten. 

The  importance  of  salary  increments 
during  the  second  year  cannot  be  mini¬ 
mized.  Increases  in  pay,  even  though 
small,  give  tangible  evidence  of  satis¬ 
factory  progress. 

►  Do  you  make  them  feel  part  of  the 
management  team? 

Young  people  want  to  feel  that  they 
are  part  of  the  business  team.  They 
want  to  know  what  the  plans  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  company  are  and  how 
they  can  contribute  toward  their  reali¬ 
zation.  The  feeling  that  they  belong 
to  the  team  gives  them  motivation  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  helps  to 
develop  their  judgment. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  company 
may  find  it  desirable  to  invite  promis¬ 
ing  young  executives  to  sit  in  on  plan¬ 
ning  sessions  either  as  observers  or  par- 
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Houf  Local  Associations 
Can  Promote 
Careers  in  Retailing 

By  Georye  Stone,  Public  Relations  Director,  J.  C.  Penney  Company 


ticipants.  One  store  has  established  a 
junior  board  of  directors  for  its  train¬ 
ees  in  order  to  make  them  feel  they  are 
a  part  of  management.  Other  stores 
make  it  a  policy  to  send  junior  execu¬ 
tives  on  market  trips  once  or  twice  a 
year.  This  is  a  good  way  to  boost 
morale.  There  is  much  that  stores  can 
do  in  this  area. 

^  Are  you  providing  opportunities 
for  individual  development? 

Many  college  graduates  want  to 
further  their  education  while  working. 
•Stores  in  general  have  not  recognized 
this.  The  store  which  provides  this 
opportunity,  through  its  own  program 
or  with  the  cooperation  of  local  col¬ 
leges,  will  benefit  by  retaining  young 
executives  who  are  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  themselves  through  profes¬ 
sional  or  liberal  arts  studies.  Retailers 
can  take  a  lesson  from  engineering 
firms  who  use  the  benefit  of  more 
schooling  as  a  recruiting  device. 

►  Are  your  line  supervisors  well  in¬ 
formed  about  the  objectives  of  your 
junior  executive  training  program? 

Unless  line  supervisors  understand 
their  role  and  responsibility  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  training  program  the  whole 
effort  will  fail.  One  must  not  forget 
that  the  trainee  is  greatly  influenced 
in  his  daily  contact  with  buyers,  sec¬ 
tion  managers,  and  other  supervisors. 
Too  often  these  people  discourage  in¬ 
stead  of  encourage.  The  buyer  who 
says,  “I  wouldn’t  let  my  son  go  into 
this  business,”  is  indirectly  encourag¬ 
ing  the  trainee  to  consider  another 
career.  Young  people  in  the  field  are 
overly  impressed  by  such  statements, 
especially  when  they  come  from  people 
with  long  experience. 

►  How  many  of  the  junior  executive 
trainees  recruited  one  and  two  years 
ago  are  still  with  your  organization? 

Check  your  records.  The  answer 
may  be  shocking! 

And  the  effect  on  operating  costs 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  a  trainee  stays 
with  a  store  for  only  a  year  or  two, 
there  must  be  a  substantial  loss  in 
dollars  as  well  as  time  because  no 
trainee— no  matter  what  his  potential 
—can  start  to  pull  his  own  weight  at 
once.  Cutting  the  turnover  of  young 
executive  talent,  therefore,  means  re¬ 
duced  operating  costs. 


►  An  address  before  the  American 
Retail  Association  Executives,  Janu¬ 
ary  8th. 

IT  is  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
relations  that  I  wish  to  discuss  retail 
recruitment.  Let’s  assume  that  your 
Board  has  established  the  policy  that  a 
formal  recruiting  program  should  be 
undertaken,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  work 
out  the  details. 

As  I  see  it,  the  local  association  man¬ 
ager’s  job  will  be  to  establish  a  favor¬ 
able  climate  among  young  people  in 
order  that  individual  retailers  may 
have  an  easier  time  attracting  top 
people  to  their  stores.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  a  very  definite  boundary  be¬ 
yond  which  you  cannot  step,  in  terms 
of  individual  recruitment.  In  other 
words,  you  are  not  likely  to  make  any¬ 
one  mad  by  convincing  one  of  your 
town’s  outstanding  young  men  that  he 
should  start  a  career  in  retailing,  but 
woe  unto  you  if  you  start  playing 
favorites  among  your  member  stores 
when  it  comes  to  placing  this  young 
man! 

The  first  thing  you  will  want  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  over-all  objectives  of  the 
program.  I  referred  a  moment  ago  to 
the  “favorable  climate”  which  should 
be  established.  Perhaps  this  is  the  ob¬ 
jective.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  tough¬ 


est  of  all  the  recruitment  problems 
that  we  must  face. 

Getting  Them  Young.  We’ve  come  a 
long  way  in  America  in  a  fairly  short 
jjeriod  of  time.  One  noticeable 
change  is  the  awareness  on  the  part  of 
young  people,  particularly  college 
students,  of  the  need  for  deciding  on  a 
career  and  then  preparing  for  it.  Some 
people  will  tell  you  that  we  have  come 
too  far,  that  we  are  stressing  speciali¬ 
zation  far  more  than  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  I  don’t  know  who  is  right, 
but  I  do  agree  that  it  is  becoming  less 
and  less  common  for  a  young  man  to 
wait  until  he  has  completed  his  formal 
education  before  deciding  on  the  field 
he  wishes  to  enter.  This  means  that 
the  jpb  of  “planting  the  retail  career 
seed”  must  begin  early.  I’m  not  sure 
that  I  know  my  own  definition  of 
“early,”  but  I  imagine  the  first  year  in 
high  school  would  best  fit  it. 

Two  other  reasons  come  to  my  mind 
which  further  justify  your  considering 
the  high  school  student  as  your  prime 
target.  The  first  one  is  the  very  good 
job  now  being  done  by  individual  re¬ 
tailers  on  the  college  campus.  The 
Penney  Company  is  far  from  alone 
when  it  interviews  prospective  associ¬ 
ates  among  seniors  choosing  retailing 
as  a  career.  Many  retailers— large  and 
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small  alike— are  constantly  visiting  the 
better  college  campuses  during  the 
school  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
college  is  the  place  where  the  individu¬ 
al  company  approach  takes  precedence 
over  the  “seed  planting”  approach  in 
which  the  local  association  manager  is 
likely  to  be  engaged. 

The  second  reason  for  considering 
the  high  school  student  as  the  prime 
target  is  that  retailing  needs  good  “en¬ 
listed  men"  just  as  badly  as  it  needs 
good  “ofiBcers.”  We  tend  to  think  of 
recruiting  as  being  restricted  to  people 
scheduled  in  advance  to  become  top 
management  personnel.  Too,  we  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  top-notch  people  in  this 
world  who  don’t  want  to  be  command¬ 
ing  generals,  people  who  are  f>erfectly 
content  to  be  darn  good  sergeants.  We 
also  know  of  cases  where  enlisted  men 
have  gone  right  on  up  the  ranks  to  be¬ 
come  “top  brass.”  Like  the  army,  re¬ 
tailing  needs  good  enlisted  men.  We’ve 
all  heard  the  statement  that  merchan¬ 
dise  can  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  its 
retail  destination,  but  that  the  last  12 
inches  of  its  trip  is  the  most  important 
of  all  .  .  .  the  12  inches  across  the 
counter  from  the  salesman  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

So,  let’s  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
retailing  needs  top  quality  personnel 
in  every  phase  of  its  business,  and  that 
it  is  just  as  imjwrtant  to  gear  your  re¬ 
cruitment  program  to  the  jx)tential 
sergeant  as  to  the  potential  lieutenant. 

What  Retailers  Want.  The  trade  asso¬ 
ciation’s  role  is  to  create  the  favorable 
climate,  to  plant  the  seed  from  which 
the  individual  retailer  may  reap  the 
harvest.  With  this  objective  estab¬ 
lished,  the  next  step  is  to  establish  the 
program.  Consider  it  first  from  the 
standp>oint  of  the  retailers’  needs. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  be  a  good 
mediator  to  succeed  in  satisfying  all  of 
your  members,  or  even  a  majority  of 
them,  that  you  are  giving  their  area 
of  interest  the  consideration  it  de¬ 
serves.  For  example,  I  am  prepared  to 
discuss  at  length  the  many  fine  tools 
which  NRDGA  is  happy  to  make  avail¬ 
able.  As  a  member  of  this  group,  it  is 
only  natural  that  I  should  exjiect  you 
to  integrate  as  much  of  NRDGA’s 
plans  as  possible  into  your  own.  I  am 
aware,  too,  that  you  have  fine  dues- 
paying  members  in  the  food,  drug. 


petroleum,  jewelry,  and  hardware  in¬ 
dustries.  As  a  trade  association  man, 
you  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  in  their 
recruitment  program  for  the  high 
school  student.  You  have  seen  other 
industries  develop  literature  which  is 
obviously  the  forerunner  of  a  formal 
program.  These  and  all  the  other 
major  trade  groups  will  be  approach¬ 
ing  you— through  their  local  members 
(who  also  are  your  members)  to  make 
maximum  use  of  their  materials. 
Though  this  is  going  to  be  a  tough 
one  to  solve,  my  friends,  there  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  be  done. 
I  brought  the  subject  up  only  because 
I  feel  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent 
something  than  to  cure  it. 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  retailer 
where  new’  personnel  is  concerned? 
Naturally,  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Penney  Company  might  vary  some¬ 
what  from  our  neighbor  down  Main 
Street,  but  I  think  the  caliber  of  young 
j)erson  that  all  of  us  are  seeking  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  same  in  almost  every  case. 
Like  every  other  business  concern  in 
the  country,  we  are  looking  for  top 
level  people.  But  there  is  a  difference 
in  just  “w’anting”  this  select  group  and 
being  justified  in  expecting  to  attract 
them.  I  will  use  Penney’s  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  because  I  might  be  on  safer 
grounds  than  in  trying  to  generalize. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  facts  are 
fundamentally  the  same  in  all  retail 
cases. 

We,  at  Penney’s,  don’t  want  to  settle 
for  less  than  the  best  because  we  can’t 
afford  to  do  so.  The  responsibility  for 
managing  one  of  our  stores— as  well  as 
departments  w’ithin  the  store— is  a  com¬ 
plex  and  exacting  one  which  would 
test  the  creative  talents  of  the  finest 
men  and  women.  Our  managers’  virtu¬ 
al  autonomy,  the  responsibility  for 
people,  merchandise,  and  money  (often 
millions  of  dollars  annually),  the  man¬ 
agement  of  time,  these  and  many  other 
things  call  for  men  with  above-average 
capacity  to  think  and  then  do. 

It  requires  the  creative  and  abstract 
ability  to  take  a  limited  amount  of 
facts  and  come  to  remarkably  accurate 
conclusions.  To  come  out  on  top,  our 
men  must  out-think,  out-plan,  out- 
organize,  and  out-merchandise  their 
competition.  And  when  our  manage¬ 
ment  succeeds  in  this,  they  enjoy  a 
compensation  which  last  year  put  the 


great  bulk  of  them  in  the  upjjer  in¬ 
come  levels  in  the  United  States.  So, 
why  settle  for  less  than  the  best  when 
you  can  offer  resjxjnsibility,  decision¬ 
making,  unlimited  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  as  well  as  outstanding  re¬ 
muneration  in  direct  propiortion  to 
the  job  the  individual  does? 

We  think  this  adds  up  to  one  of  the 
best  opportunities  available  today  in 
any  field,  so  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  attract  the  best  to  our 
Penney  family.  I  might  add  that  we 
are  satisfied  we  are  accomplishing  our 
objective. 

What  Young  People  Want.  At  the  same 
time  that  you  are  formulating  your 
program  of  work  to  fit  the  needs  of 
your  retailers,  you  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidering  your  audience,  the  young 
people.  The  activities  which  will  suc¬ 
ceed  with  one  group  of  young  people 
is  not  necessarily  going  to  succeed  with 
another.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  young¬ 
sters  in  different  cities,  but  is  also  true 
of  different  age  groups— or  school 
classes— within  one  city. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  be  specific, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general 
observations  about  young  people 
which  might  be  helpful  to  you  when 
you  are  evaluating  your  own  audience. 
These  observations  are  completely 
without  documentary  support.  They 
are  theories  which  I  have  developed  in 
my  own  mind  and  I  doubt  that  I  could 
substantiate  a  single  one  of  them  were 
I  called  upon  to  do  so.  First  of  all, 
youngsters  are  a  lot  farther  advanced 
than  you  and  I  were  at  similar  points 
in  our  own  lives.  The  impact  of  tele¬ 
vision,  other  communications,  and  rise 
in  the  general  educational  level  has 
brought  this  about.  Then,  too,  they 
have  an  unusual  knack  for  spotting  an 
insincere  person,  and  their  very  exten¬ 
sive  sports  programs  have  made  them 
conscious  of  the  advantages  of  fair 
play. 

They  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  thinking  about  any  career,  retail¬ 
ing  included,  though  they  recognize 
the  need  for  doing  so.  That’s  what 
guidance  counselors  and  vocational 
tests  are  for!  Besides,  careers  and 
things  like  that  are  at  least  four  or  five 
years  off,  and  that  is  so  far  in  the 
future  as  to  be  completely  beyond  their 
realm  of  thought.  ^Vhich  brings  me 
to  another  pwint:  Just  as  five  years 
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hence  is  too  far  in  the  future,  so  is  five 
years  ago  ancient  history  to  the  aver¬ 
age  high-schooler.  If  you  want  to  see 
a  career  sp>eech  fall  flat,  let  the  sjjeaker 
give  the  story  of  his  business  career 
'before  a  high  school  audience.  And 
one  more  thought  on  this  subject:  the 
high  school  audience  is  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  and  difficult  one  of  all.  From  bitter 
experience  I  have  learned  that  it  is 
twice  as  hard  to  prepare  a  talk  for  de¬ 
livery  before  high-schoolers  as  before 
an  adult  group. 

Reaching  Into  the  Home.  Of  course, 
your  work  with  high  school  students 
cannot  be  restricted  to  this  group 
alone,  as  the  roles  of  the  family, 
friends,  and  the  school  are  of  primary 
importance.  Many  parents  still  look 
upon  selling  as  just  plain  “clerking,” 
and  their  mental  image  of  a  retail  store 
resembles  the  old  general  mercantile 
at  the  crossroads.  This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  they  shop  in  the  newest 
of  new  stores  day  in  and  day  out. 

And  never  underestimate  the  power 
of  such  images  when  discussed  across 
the  dinner  table.  If  father  happens  to 
be  a  good  union  man,  there'll  also  be 
a  few  remarks  about  long  hours  and 
low  pay  in  retailing.  It’s  a  stigma  that 
is  so  attached  to  retailing  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  if  it  would  ever  go 
away.  We  seem  to  have  made  good 
progress  in  recent  years.  Not  that  we 
don’t  deserve  it  in  some  instances,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  see  why  it 
should  hurt  us  more  than  any  other 
profession.  It  seems  that  every  statistic 
I  read  about  the  medical  profession 
goes  out  of  the  way  to  emphasize  the 
long  hours  and  surprisingly  low  pay 
which  the  average  physician  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  throughout  his  career.  Yet 
every  youngster,  it  seems,  wants  to  be  a 
doctor  at  some  point  in  life. 

Are  teen-agers  really  looking  for 
careers  with  a  five-day,  40-hour  week? 
I  don’t  think  the  top  echelon  is,  and 
that’s  the  group  we’re  interested  in. 
Honestly,  now,  what  true  professional 
enjoys  such  hours?  Certainly  not  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  the 
minister,  and  most  assuredly  not  the 
trade  association  man.  Perhaps  retail¬ 
ing  had  used  this  as  a  crutch  a  little 
more  often  than  necessary.  (I  reserve 
the  right  to  withdraw  this  observation 
if  retailing  continues  its  current  trend 
toward  Sunday  openings.) 


Perhaps  the  parents’  reluctance, 
then,  is  due  to  lack  of  facts  on  which 
to  make  sound  appraisals  of  retailing 
careers  for  their  children.  A  little 
honest-to-goodness,  sincere  salesman¬ 
ship  might  go  a  long  way  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  objections. 

I  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
over-emphasize  the  importance  of 
social  status  on  a  career  decision. 
There  are  very  few  people  in  this  world 
who  are  willing  to  work  at  something 
that  doesn’t  have  the  acceptance  of 
their  family  and  friends.  Social  status 
and  social  acceptance— no  matter  what 
level  it  is  on— is  one  of  the  most  potent 
driving  forces  within  us.  Isn’t  it  logi¬ 
cal,  then,  that  a  recruiting  program 
take  this  into  consideration  in  estab¬ 
lishing  its  program  of  work?  In  other 
words,  the  program  must  not  stop  at 
the  potential  employee  ...  it  must  suc¬ 
ceed  in  convincing  everyone  around 
him  that  he  is  doing  the  right  thing. 

Working  at  It.  Now  we  come  to  the 
last  part  of  the  job.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  need  for  an  over-all  objec¬ 
tive,  the  establishment  of  a  program, 
its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  both  the 
stores  and  the  students.  The  final  step 
I  shall  discuss  is  the  general  operation 
of  the  program  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Let’s  face  it:  you  can  appoint  all  the 
committees  you  wish,  but  it  is  you  who 
will  have  to  act  as  the  rod  in  the  file 
drawer,  keeping  all  the  various  people 
and  things  functioning  smoothly  and 
orderly.  I  am  sure  you  can  count  on 
the  Penney  men  in  your  area  to  do 
their  fair  share,  just  as  you  can  do  in 
the  case  of  most  others.  But  these 
people  have  full-time  jobs  in  areas 
other  than  recruitment.  So  do  you,  but 
in  this  program  you  have  to  be  the 
cohesive  force.  While  your  commit¬ 
tees  are  the  key  to  action,  your  contacts 
with  the  school,  the  students,  and 
parent  groups  are  the  things  which 
enable  the  committees  to  function. 

This  whole  project  is  a  painfully 
slow  one.  Its  success  probably  won’t 
l)e  known  for  years;  perhaps  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  whose  success  can 
never  be  measured.  It  is  an  important 
service  to  the  retail  industry,  but  more 
often  than  not,  we  retailers  are  so  busy 
with  the  urgent  we  never  get  around 
to  the  important.  We  must  depend 
on  you  to  help  us  do  the  thing  we 
know  we  might  postpone  otherwise. 


And  yet,  we  recognize  that  you,  too, 
have  many  important  duties  over  and 
above  recruiting. 

You  can  make  this  an  unusually 
hard  task,  if  you  so  desire.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  best  jobs  are  likely  to 
be  done  by  those  who  take  advantage 
of  the  work  which  others  are  doing  for 
them  which  can  be  adapted  locally. 
NRDGA  is  already  well  into  this 
project  with  tools  you  can  adapt  for 
maximum  results  with  minimum  ef¬ 
fort.  The  Action  Guides,  Stores  arti¬ 
cles,  and  NRDGA’s  liaison  with  other 
interested  groups  makes  it  a  natural 
source  of  information  and  assistance. 

As  in  so  many  other  things,  to  stand 
still  is  to  slip  behind.  I  urge  you  not 
to  become  complacent  with  the  tools 
now  at  hand.  Keep  up  with  the  new¬ 
est  developments  in  order  that  you 
may  feed  to  your  committees  the  tools 
which  will  encourage  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  their  work.  For  example, 
NRDGA  now  has  in  the  works  such 
things  as  a  series  of  poster  layouts  for 
visual  aids  in  the  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram;  shortly  they  will  release  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  compensation  survey  which 
should  give  you  all  the  facts  you’ll  need 
for  some  time  to  come  concerning  the 
progress,  tenure,  job  diversification, 
and  compensation  of  all  levels  of  retail 
employment.  Steve  Small  and  his 
group  are  devoting  full  time  to  this 
project,  which  you  and  I  know  full 
well  will  not  get  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves  unless  there  is  a  conscious  effort 
to  do  so.  Take  advantage  of  their  time 
and  effort  so  that,  in  turn,  your  work 
may  be  more  effective. 

Now  let’s  summarize.  The  job  of 
establishing  and  operating  a  retail  re¬ 
cruitment  program  among  your  retail¬ 
ers  lies  squarely  on  your  shoulders.  It 
is  important  to  us  because  it  does,  in 
fact,  hold  the  key  to  our  future. 
Through  careful  planning  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  stage,  and  through  taking 
advantage  of  the  things  available  to 
you,  it  is  possible  to  get  quite  a  bit  of 
mileage  out  of  every  minute  devoted 
to  it.  You  are  the  catalyst  in  this  semi- 
perpetual  movement.  Your  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new,  fresh  ideas  every  year  will 
be  the  best  prime  factor  in  its  continu¬ 
ance.  Many  such  groups  think  they 
have  had  five  years’  experience  when, 
in  reality,  they  have  had  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  five  times.  Don’t  make  that 
mistake  .  .  .  it’s  simply  too  costly. 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 


CLASSIFICATION 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

AUGUST.  1956  - 

Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 

SEPTEMBER,  1957 

Mar.  April  May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1956 

Total 

Fall 

1957 

Total 

Spring 

Total 

Year 

*1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

13.3 

16.4 

13.5 

14.7 

11.3 

10.5 

14.6 

18.9 

19.2 

15.1 

12.5 

10.4 

8.8 

11.1 

15.0 

14.6 

15.0 

2. 

Sweaters 

26.0 

31.4 

36.7 

37.3 

49.5 

31.6 

26.7 

19.8 

14.7 

14.0 

13.6 

25.2 

31.0 

32.2 

34.0 

19.7 

29.0 

3. 

Skirts 

22.0 

27.0 

23.4 

21.4 

17.9 

18.9 

17.4 

18.6 

19.6 

19.0 

13.8 

15.4 

21.7 

26.0 

22.9 

17.1 

22.7 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

3.9 

4.0 

14.7 

15.3 

6.4 

11.3 

11.9 

17.5 

19.9 

12.4 

9.5 

10.0 

15.0 

19.1 

4.1 

14.0 

3.1 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

2.0 

2.0 

.6 

.7 

2.1 

1.5 

2.7 

2.2 

6.5 

5.5 

2.1 

2.0 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

2.8 

1.9 

6. 

Jumpers 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

.3 

0.2 

0.9 

1.7 

1.0 

0.6 

1.5 

1.3 

1.1 

.6 

.8 

7. 

Jackets 

7.0 

7.6 

2.1 

1.6 

3.0 

3.5 

4.3 

3.4 

2.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1.5 

3.2 

4.5 

5.3 

2.3 

8.2 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

3.0 

3.0 

1.2 

1.5 

.9 

1.5 

.6 

0.4 

0.09 

0.02 

0.02 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

1.3 

.2 

2.1 

B.  Blazer 

2.6 

2.0 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

.6 

1.0 

1.7 

1.2 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

1.2 

1.8 

1.5 

.8 

1.8 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

4.0 

3.0 

4.5 

4.7 

6.4 

9.7 

2.7 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

1.6 

2.1 

6.4 

1.3 

5.3 

8. 

Swimwear 

8.2 

1.0 

0.5 

3.0 

4.2 

5.9 

5.0 

12.0 

20.0 

16.4 

8.8 

0.5 

3.0 

12.0 

7.1 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

12.4 

9.0 

4.8 

4.9 

6.0 

11.0 

9.1 

12.5 

16.7 

23.8 

24.1 

16.2 

9.3 

6.8 

8.4 

16.3 

11.5 

10. 

T-Shirts 

1.9 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1.9 

2.2 

3.5 

3.5 

2.9 

1.2 

0.3 

.9 

2.7 

1.5 

11. 

Miscelianeous 

5.6 

3.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.6 

1.3 

2.6 

6.0 

4.0 

2.0 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

0.9 

.06 

1.5 

1.7 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  deportment  is  a  separate  department  fram  spartswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted  represent  only  match-mate  blouses, 
hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  law. 

Definition  of  Classificatiens;  apparel,  beachrobes,  bags,  shoes,  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  atone  price.  11.  Includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are  specifically 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  sharts,  halters,  playsuits,  culottes,  riding  excluded. 


Sales  Distribution  in 
Women's  and  Misses' 
Sportsiuear 

By  Dorothy  Cook 

Ready-to-Wear  Group,  NRDGA 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  first  14 
months’  analyses,  by  the  NRDGA 
Ready-to-VVear  Group,  of  sales  by 
classifications  in  women’s  sportswear. 
It  includes  budget,  better  and  junior 
sptortswear.  It  does  not  include  casual 
and  sport  dresses,  nor  the  accessories 
division’s  sales  of  blouses  and  sports¬ 
wear. 

These  tables  give  national  figures  by 
month  for  the  period  August  through 
September  1957  (with  seasonal  sum¬ 
maries)  as  well  as  figures— on  a  nation¬ 
al  and  a  regional  basis— comparing 
August  and  September  1956  with 
August  and  September  1957. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 
calculate  the  percentage  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  total. 

Figures  for  October  and  November 
1957  will  be  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  reports 
and  reporting  forms  should  be  directed 
to  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  NRDGA, 
100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y. 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  for  August,  September 

Store!  August  September 


CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

1957 

1956 

1957 

1956 

*1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

182 

8.8 

13.3 

11.1 

16.4 

2. 

Sweaters 

182 

31.0 

26.0 

32.2 

31.4 

3. 

Skirts 

182 

21.7 

22.0 

26.0 

27.0 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

139 

15.0 

3.9 

19.1 

4.0 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

92 

1.4 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

6. 

Jumpers 

85 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

7. 

Jackets 

177 

31.2 

7.0 

4.5 

7.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

75 

0.4 

3.0 

0.6 

3.0 

B.  Blazer 

39 

1.2 

2.6 

1.8 

2.0 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

66 

1.6 

4.0 

2.1 

3.0 

8. 

Swimwear 

170 

8.8 

8.2 

0.5 

1.0 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

176 

9.3 

12.4 

6.8 

9.0 

10. 

T-Shirts 

112 

1.2 

1.9 

0.3 

1.5 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

75 

1.4 

5.6 

0.9 

3.0 

*ln 

figu 

those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse 
res  submitted  represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-alt  percentage  appears  low. 

*  (s  -  '  'V 

■i-:  X  Sxirr;?: 

Zone  1  —  Northeast:  August, 

September  and  Total  Year 

1956 

1957 

Stores 

August 

September 

Total 

Total  Total 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

1957 

1956 

1957  1956 

Fall 

Spring  Year 

•1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

53 

8.8 

14.0 

11.1  15.0 

15.0 

14.6 

15.2 

2. 

Sweaters 

53 

34.3 

25.2 

32.2  30.1 

38.8 

19.7 

31.0 

3. 

Skirts 

53 

21.7 

21.8 

26.0  26.3 

22.3 

17.1 

20.0 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

32 

15.0 

6.4 

19.1  4.6 

1.5 

14.0 

1.1 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

22 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5  0.8 

1.7 

2.8 

1.9 

6. 

Jumpers 

34 

1.5 

1.4 

2.0  1.0 

1.1 

0.6 

0.8 

7. 

Jackets 

52 

3.2 

4.5 

4.5  6.0 

3.9 

2.3 

3.4 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

16 

0.4 

2.0 

0.6  2.5 

1.3 

0.2 

2.1 

B.  Blazer 

17 

1.2 

2.5 

1.8  1.0 

0.8 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

17 

1.6 

2.0 

2.1  2.6 

15.6 

1.3 

11.8 

8. 

Swimwear 

48 

8.8 

10.0 

1.5  0.5 

3.4 

12.0 

11.6 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

51 

7.2 

11.4 

6.8  8.9 

7.7 

17.7 

9.5 

10. 

T-Shirts 

42 

1.2 

2.0 

0.3  1.8 

0.7 

2.7 

1.9 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

21 

1.8 

5.6 

1.5  4.8 

0.8 

0.9 

2.0 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse 
figures  submitted  represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-alt  percentage  appears  low. 
States:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample. 
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Zone  2  —  South  and  Southwest:  August,  September  and  Total  Year 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

August 

1957  1956 

September 

1957  1956 

1956 

Total 

Fall 

1957 

Total 

Spring 

Total 

Year 

*1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

30 

16.8 

16.0 

26.0 

21.0 

19.5 

16.9 

20.7 

2. 

Sweaters 

30 

22.8 

19.0 

26.5 

26.8 

29.0 

7.6 

19.0 

3. 

Skirts 

30 

26.2 

25.3 

30.0 

27.6 

24.0 

15.4 

19.7 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

27 

1.2 

2.4 

1.8 

3.2 

2.7 

0.8 

2.5 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

18 

1.0 

5.0 

2.3 

4.5 

1.9 

3.0 

6. 

Jumpers 

21 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

7. 

Jackets 

30 

3.0 

4.2 

5.3 

4.0 

5.2 

2.2 

4.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

9 

1.3 

1.0 

B.  Blazer 

8 

4.3 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

6 

■n 

8. 

Swimwear 

27 

4.7 

9.0 

■Q 

mm 

1.2 

18.6 

8.6 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

30 

10.8 

10.9 

■a 

mgm 

7.2 

17.8 

9.7 

10. 

T-Shirts 

29 

1.8 

2.9 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

4.1 

2.7 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

13 

7.0 

0.7 

10.7 

1.0 

2.7 

1.4 

1.6 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  deportment  is  o  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted  represent  only  match-mate  blouses, 
hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  tow. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample.  States:  Delaware,  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 

Zone  3  —  Wesf  and  Midwest:  August,  September  and  Total  Year 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

August 

1957  1956 

September 

1957  1956 

1956 

Total 

Fall 

1957 

Total 

Spring 

Total 

Year 

*1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

58 

13.8 

9.7 

14.2 

14.2 

8.5 

24.8 

7.1 

2. 

Sweaters 

58 

30.7 

26.0 

32.3 

34.5 

39.5 

9.6 

31.2 

3. 

Skirts 

58 

30.8 

22.0 

30.1 

23.8 

21.3 

15.4 

22.7 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

55 

1.7 

4.5 

3.3 

5.0 

8.1 

2.4 

6.1 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

38 

1.3 

2.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

3.0 

1.9 

6. 

Jumpers 

15 

0.1 

2.1 

1.2 

2.2 

0.9 

7. 

Jackets 

54 

6.4 

9.0 

9.0 

10.3 

9.6 

2.8 

8.2 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

34 

7.0 

10.0 

B.  Blazer 

11 

2.1 

2.0 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

29 

4.0 

3.0 

8. 

Swimwear 

54 

4.5 

6.0 

0.4 

0.6 

3.1 

12.4 

6.6 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

54 

12.4 

13.0 

12.1 

9.9 

11.4 

20.5 

13.0 

10. 

T-Shirts 

31 

1.9 

1.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.9 

3.6 

1.5 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

34 

0.6 

9.0 

0.7 

3.0 

0.4 

1.6 

1.7 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted  represent  only  match-mate  blouses, 
hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  tow. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample.  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 


Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

wwiiilwriimi . » .  ' 

Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast:  August,  September  and  Total  Year 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

August 

1957  1956 

September 

1957  1956 

1956 

Total 

Fall 

1957 

Total 

Spring 

Total 

Year 

*1. 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

41 

12.8 

12.0 

17.7 

13.0 

9.9 

18.0 

9.6 

2. 

Sweaters 

41 

29.1 

19.4 

25.3 

22.4 

39.5 

16.0 

33.5 

3. 

Skirts 

41 

23.2 

24.0 

23.4 

27.0 

22.9 

17.0 

17.0 

4. 

Knit  Dresses 

25 

3.2 

3.9 

2.6 

3.0 

3.0 

5. 

Combined  Separates 

14 

3.9 

1.0 

5.6 

1.1 

0.9 

5.0 

2.0 

6. 

Jumpers 

15 

1.5 

1.1 

7. 

Jackets 

41 

11.4 

11.0 

11.7 

9.0 

3.9 

4.3 

4.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

15 

6.5 

8.6 

5.2 

6.4 

B.  Blazer 

3 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

15 

4.9 

4.8 

6.5 

4.8 

8. 

Swimwear 

41 

3.2 

18.0 

1.2 

3.0 

0.7 

16.0 

6.0 

9. 

Active  Playwear 

41 

13.2 

14.1 

12.5 

11.1 

6.8 

20.0 

10.0 

10. 

T-Shirts 

10 

5.1 

2.0 

3.2 

2.0 

3.4 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

7 

3.0 

2.9 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  deportment  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted  represent  only  match-mate  blouses, 
hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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The  Profits  in  Blouses 

— a  fashion  department 
needs  a  fashion  markon 


^^CCORDING  to  a  press  report  last  month.  Jack  Rothenberg, 
new  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Blouse 
Manufacturers,  criticized  retailers  for  attempts  to  improve 
blouse  markons.  He  said  that  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
satisfactorily  either  by  a  reduction  of  wholesale  prices  or  by 
cm  increase  in  suggested  retails. 

Mr.  Rothenberg,  who  is  president  of  Judy  Bond,  Inc.,  held 
that  a  reduction  in  the  manufacturers'  prices  could  only  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  quality,  which  would  eventually 
drive  down  unit  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  if  retailers  were 
to  apply  higher  markups  to  present  costs,  he  predicted  they 
would  price  themselves  out  of  the  blouse  business,  and  hand 
it  over  to  discount  houses. 

Blouse  departments,  said  Mr.  Rothenberg,  make  a  good 
contribution  to  department  store  profits,  and  department  store 
profits  themselves  are  satisfactory.  Women's  Wear  Daily 
quoted  him  as  adding:  "Too  often  we  are  misled  by  retail 
profits  being  quoted  as  a  percentage  of  sales.  The  true  test 
is  the  percentage  of  profits  to  invested  capital,  and  well-run 
stores  have  been  earning  between  10  and  15  per  cent  of  their 
net  worth  each  year." 

In  response  to  Mr.  Rothenberg's  statements,  this  article 
takes  a  closer  look  at  the  real  markon  and  profit  situation  in 
the  blouse  department. 


By  WilUam  Burston,  Manager,  NRDGA  Merchandising  Dixnsion 


HOW  profitable  are  blouses? 

(1)  They  are  not  as  profitable  as 
Mr.  Rothenberg  believes: 

(2)  This  fact  is  not  apparent  because 
blouses  are  not  often  set  up  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department; 

(3)  Retailers  will,  as  they  must,  con¬ 
tinue  to  strive  to  make  the  selling  of 
blouses  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Rothenberg  says  that  the  “true 


test”  is  “the  percentage  of  profits  to  in¬ 
vested  capital.”  Using  his  test— the 
dollar  return  on  dollar  of  inventory 
investment  as  recorded  in  M.O.R.— 
blouses  show  up  behind  umbrellas, 
behind  neckwear  and  accessories,  be¬ 
hind  handbags,  behind  women’s 
hosiery,  behind  negligees  and  robes. 
Blouses  are  close  to  the  bottom  in 
profitability  among  the  street  floor 
fashion  accessories  departments.  ' 
The  reason  why  relatively  few  re¬ 
tailers  know  that  blouses  are  less  profit¬ 
able  than  they  are  led  to  believe  is  that 
they’re  combined  with  neckwear  and 
with  sportswear.  The  combined  de¬ 
partments  are  profitable,  but  they’re 
profitable  because  of  the  better  profit 
contribution  of  the  other  components 
in  these  departments. 

Blouses  are  not  as  profitable  as  they 
should  be  or  as  they  have  been,  be¬ 
cause  blouses  have  become  fashion 
items— increasingly  so— and  are  there¬ 
fore  heirs  to  the  ills  that  beset  fashion 
items:  a  high  markdown  jiercentage, 
8.2,  and  a  rising  return  percentage,  8.9. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  a  turnover 
of  only  5.3— compared,  for  example, 
with  8.2  for  women’s  and  misses’  inex¬ 
pensive  dresses— and  a  low  gross  sale, 
$4.54  —  compared  with  $12.40  for 
women’s  and  misses’  inexpensive 
dresses.  Selling  salary  costs  are  6.9  per 
cent  of  sales;  newspaper  advertising 
takes  another  2.2  per  cent.* 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  a  re¬ 
tailer  must  be  really  concerned  about 
how  to  make  a  profit  out  of  blouses 

•Figures  are  for  department  stores  of  $5- 
$10  million  volume,  as  given  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  »  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  of  1956. 
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with  the  only  so-so  markon  of  37.3  per 
cent.  In  women's  and  misses’  inexpen¬ 
sive  dresses— to  continue  the  compari¬ 
son  with  that  category— the  markon  is 
39. 1  per  cent. 

The  figures  I  quote  are  for  1956.  A 
quick  check  among  stores  at  the  end 
of  November  indicates  that  the  1957 
perlormance  will  be  worse. 

10  Years  of  Rising  Costs.  Mr.  Rothen- 
bcrg  may  be  thinking  of  1947— when 
the  gross  margin  in  blouses  was  36.8 
per  cent.  Now  it’s  36.2  per  cent.  In 
1947  we  did  not  have  figures  on  profit¬ 
ability  in  terms  of  dollar  return  on 
dollars  invested,  but  obviously  blouses 
were  more  profitable  then.  Mr.  Roth- 
enberg  acknowledges  that  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  have  risen  since  1947.  The 
retailer  has  been  caught  both  ways;  a 
lower  gross  margin  ceiling  and  a  high¬ 
er  expense  floor. 

Blouses  are  fashion  items  and  they 
must  be  treated  as  such,  by  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as  retailers.  This  means 
doing  in  blouses  as  Arthur  Littman, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  has  been  urging  in  ail  ready- 
to-wear  fields:  securing  better  markon 
(1)  by  buying  traditional  retail  price 
lines  at  lower  than  traditional  costs 
(but  at  no  sacrifice  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  profit,  of  course)  or  (2)  by  manu- 
turers’  suggesting  higher  retails  for 
their  lines. 

Cooperative  Advertising.  In  reference 
to  another  matter,  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Rothenberg  made  this 
sweeping  statement:  “It  never  works 
satisfactorily  in  fashion  merchandise 
such  as  ours.’’  But  there  are  at  least 
eight  instances  among  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Blouse  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  successful  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising-successful  for  both  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  the  retailer.  And  the 
examples  in  other  ready-to-wear  in¬ 
dustries  are  numerous  and  growing. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Rothen¬ 
berg  has  said:  “We  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  that  retail  business  remain 
profitable,  because  we  cannot  survive 
if  our  customers  don’t.’’ 

The  retailer  will  survive,  because 
he’ll  continue  to  strive  for  a  better 
profit  in  blouses.  But  should  he  fail, 
he  fortunately  has  other  departments 
whose  profit  margins  are  satisfactory 
and  which  he  can  promote  harder. 
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Gordon  Creighton 


Sometimes,  the  reverse  of  the  old  saying  is 
true  and  you  can’t  see  the  individual  trees  for 
the  woods. ...  A  store  is  as  complicated  as  a  forest; 
it  is  too  vast  to  be  seen  as  a  whole  at  any  one  time. 
So,  if  it  is  to  be  governed  effectively  in  its  entirety, 

manageable  parts. 


must  be  through  bringing  its 
separately,  into  conformity  with  its  over-all  objec- 
tives.  Principles  are  nothing  but  abstractions  until 
they  are  formulated  into  policies:  and  these,  in 
turn,  are  mere  theories  until  they  find  expression  in  workable  practices. 
.  .  .  Going  up  the  escalators  in  any  huge  emporium,  one  can  imagine  even 
constructively  critical  management  becoming  lost,  literally,  in  spectacle. 
Imagine  trying  to  translate,  for  example,  the  moving  panorama  of  Macy’s 
street  floor  on  one  of  their  million-dollar  days  in  terms  of  original  plans! 
.  .  .  W’e  remember  the  shrewd  observation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reyburn  w’ho, 
many  years  ago,  was  showing  us  over  Lord  &  Taylor’s.  “When  I  leave 
my  office  on  a  tour  of  the  store,’’  he  said,  “in  effect,  I  concentrate  on  the 
particular,  not  the  general.  One  day,  it’s  displays,  another,  lighting,  a 
third,  personnel  appearance  or  department  atmosphere,  etc.”  .  .  .  We 
paraphrased  a  proverb  to  ourselves:  Take  care  of  the  things  that  make  a 
store  successful  and  the  store  will  take  care  of  itself. 


I  ve  oeen  reading  « *  ♦  the  Store  Management  Group’s  Keep¬ 
ing  THE  Store  Clean,  a  subject  Mr.  Reyburn  must  have  found  worthy  of 
his  attention  on  at  least  one  of  his  daily  trips  each  year.  It  is  one,  more¬ 
over,  which  no  merchant  with  a  weather  eye  on  the  character  of  his 
patronage  can  afford  to  neglect.  With  a  public  so  largely  made  up  of 
women,  he  must  always  remember  that  the  customer  at  the  counter  is 
more  often  than  not  a  resident  of  Spotless  Town,  with  small  tolerance  for 
dirt  anywhere.  Her  favorite  store  is  a  clean  store.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  the 
indifference  of  top  management  in  the  area  of  housekeeping  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  George  Plant  remarks,  in  the  foreword  to  this  publication:  “Too 
often,  it  is  considered  just  an  inevitable  chore  that  defies  modern  methods, 
tools  or  techniques.  In  no  other  area  is  the  collective  exchange  of  store 
experience  so  needed  or  so  lacking,  or  the  opportunity  for  substantial 
expense  reduction  so  unexplored.  .  .  .  [This  report]  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  more  specialized  research  project  which  the  Store  Management 
Group  plans  to  develop  and  reproduce  in  the  form  of  a  practical  hand¬ 
book  on  Housekeeping  and  Maintenance  problems.”  .  .  .  The  two  panels, 
whose  discussions  constitute  this  vital  book,  are  all  executives  experienced 
in  superintending  the  physical  care  of  store  premises.  They  treat,  very 
helpfully,  the  many  vexatious  alternatives  that  arise  from  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  mechanical  and  chemical  improvements  and  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  availability  of  manpower  in  an  inflationary  jjeriod— when  no  one 
either  wants,  or  needs,  to  be  low  man  on  the  occupational  totem  pole 
any  longer.  .  .  .  Better  take  advantage  of  it  by  reading  and  discussing 
Keeping  the  Store  Clean  with  your  maintenance  people.  It’s  the  only 
kind  of  help  you  can  reasonably  expect  until  someone  invents  a  robot 
which  can  take  over  the  wood-hewing  and  water-drawing  of  our  lowlier 
functions  as,  at  the  other  extreme,  I.B.M.’s  Brain  is  playing  the  part  of 
Superman  in  our  higher  mathematics. 


How  to  Reduce 

Loss  and  Damage  Claims 


By  Robert  H.  Smith 

Traffic  Manager,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 
and  Chairman,  NRDGA  Traffic  Group 


LOSS  and  damage  freight  claims  paid 
by  all  forms  of  transp>ortation  in 
1956  amounted  to  over  $125  million. 
The  American  Trucking  Association 
reported  in  that  year  that  the  freight 
claims  paid  by  its  96  members  amount¬ 
ed  to  1.08  per  cent  of  total  revenue. 
If  we  assume  that  their  operating  costs 
were  about  96  per  cent  of  revenue, 
their  loss  and  damage  performance 
actually  cost  them  over  20  per  cent  of 
their  gross  profits. 

In  the  case  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  (including  all 
Class  I  railroads)  claims  paid  amount¬ 
ed  to  1.13  per  cent  of  revenue. 

These  loss  and  damage  costs  are  a 
great  national  economic  waste.  If  the 
cost  of  maintaining  claim  staffs  and 
the  cost  of  transit  insurance  by  both 
carriers  and  shippers  are  added  to  the 
actual  claims  paid,  the  total  waste  is 
increased  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

While  only  part  of  the  problem  is 
the  carriers’,  it  is  a  major  part.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  situation,  so  wasteful  and 
damaging  for  everyone  concerned,  is 
to  be  corrected,  there  must  be  a  com¬ 
plete  cooperative  understanding  of  its 
underlying  causes.  Shipper,  carrier 
and  consignee  must  make  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  its  solution. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  responsibilities  of  everyone  in¬ 
volved: 


Responsibilities  of  the  Shipper 

1.  Merchandise  must  be  in  perfect 
condition  when  packed  in  containers. 

2.  Packaging  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  packaging  sp>ecifications  of 
the  National  Motor  Freight  Classifica¬ 
tion.  “A  shipment  well  packed  is  al¬ 
ready  half-way  to  destination.” 

3.  Proper  materials  handling  methods 
should  be  used  to  minimize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  damage  when  goods  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  shipper. 

4.  Marking  standards  on  packages 
should  be  improved— all  p>ertinent  ad¬ 
dress  information  should  be  printed 
on  the  label  and  the  label  should  be 
glued  to  the  package. 

5.  Items  susceptible  to  damage  should 
be  marked  “Fragile.” 

6.  Shipf>ers  should  improve  packag¬ 
ing  standards  on  items  on  which  they 
have  had  an  inordinate  amount  of 
claim  experience. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Consignee 

1.  He  should  accurately  check  the 
quantity  and  condition  of  the  contain¬ 
ers  and  properly  note  any  discrepan¬ 
cies  on  the  freight  bill. 

2.  He  should  request  the  carrier  to  in- 
sf>ect  the  shipment  at  once  in  cases  of 


obvious  loss  or  damage. 

3.  He  should  employ  proper  materials 
handling  procedures  in  the  movement 
of  goods  from  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  various  processing  or  stock 
areas. 

4.  He  should  check  shipments  care¬ 
fully  against  an  invoice  or  some  other 
receiving  document  and  be  particular¬ 
ly  alerted  to  the  condition  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  cases  of  short-packs. 

5.  If  shortages  can  be  attributed  to  a 
carefully  concealed  pilferage  the  car¬ 
rier  should  be  requested  to  inspect  the 
shipment  at  once.  If  shortages  are 
caused  by  errors  in  count  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper  a  debit  for  the  shortage 
should  be  issued  against  the  shipper. 

6.  In  the  case  of  concealed  damage, 
requests  for  inspection  of  the  damage 
shoidd  be  made  as  soon  as  the  damage 
is  discovered. 

7.  Chronic  cases  of  damage  from  the 
same  shippers  should  be  discussed  with 
both  the  carrier  and  the  shippers— pos¬ 
sibly  more  stringent  packaging  speci¬ 
fications  are  needed  to  correct  these 
problems.  / 

8.  Claims  for  loss  or  damage  should 
be  filed  promptly  and  the  prof>er  docu¬ 
ments  forwarded  ^  to  substantiate  the 
claim.  7’his  is  particularly  imp>ortant 
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because  most  carriers  pay  properly  pre¬ 
sented  claims  with  minimum  delay. 

9.  rhe  consignee  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  some  educational  traffic  group- 
such  as  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Shippers’  Advisory 
Board,  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  or  Delta  Nu  Alpha  Traffic 
Fraternity— so  that  he  may  be  kept 
better  informed  of  any  changes  or  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  transportation  which 
may  affect  him  or  his  organization. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Carrier 

1.  He  should  hold  regular  loss  and 
damage  meetings  with  all  operating 
personnel  and  show  by  films  or  slides 
how  correct  handling  methods  reduce 
claims. 

2.  He  should  dramatize  the  loss  and 
damage  problem  by  the  use  of  posters 
in  his  terminals. 

3.  He  should  endeavor  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  in  his  operating  sections  through 
modern  training  methods. 

4.  He  should  give  special  protection 
to  shipments  of  high  value. 

5.  He  should  be  vigilant  over  all 
freight  in  his  possession. 

6.  He  should  investigate  carefully  the 
references  and  the  background  of  all 
permanent  employees— f/iii  is  import¬ 
ant. 

The  Goal.  The  suggestions  listed  above 
will  not  cure  all  of  the  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  ills  in  transportation  but  if  they 
are  adhered  to  generally  they  will 
minimize  claims.  What  the  shipper 
wants  today  is  not  a  pleasant,  liberal 
settlement  of  a  claim;  he  wants  his 
shipment  on  time  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  must  all  strive  to  improve  our 
methods  and  in  turn  better  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Rtleased  Rates  Rules.  Released  value 
rates  and  ratings  are  not  the  solution 
to  the  loss  and  damage  problem.  When 
loss  or  damage  occurs  everyone  loses, 
and  the  situation  would  not  be  im¬ 
proved  from  the  over-all  economic 
point  of  view  if  one  party  to  the  trans¬ 
action,  the  carrier,  were  permitted  to 
pass  a  great  portion  of  the  loss  over  to 
some  other  party,  the  public. 
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Like  other  arbitrary  economic  short¬ 
cuts,  such  as  price-fixing,  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes  or  legis¬ 
lative  rate-making,  broad  scope  re¬ 
leased  rate  rules  simply  promote  hard¬ 
ships,  inequality  and  inefficiency  of 
operations.  Worse  still,  released  rates 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  remove 
responsibility  for  safety  and  the  safe 
transportation  of  the  goods  away  from 
the  carrier  who  controls  the  operation, 
thus  defeating  the  purpose  of  sound 
claim  prevention  programs. 


Carriers  are  already  exempt  from 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
given  circumstances  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol.  Loss  or  damage  not  so  exempt 
can  often  be  ascribed  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  goods.  It  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  basic  obligation  of  com¬ 
mon  carriers  to  jiermit  a  carrier  to 
evade  full  responsibility  for  negligence 
or  to  levy  additional  premium  charges 
for  the  protection  they  are  obligated 
to  provide  under  the  present  rates. 
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UPS- AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*Destination  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service-air 


Men’s  Store  furnishings  department  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  unified  planning  for  self-selection.  The 
fixtures  were  designed  by  the  architects  and  conform 
in  height  and  other  dimensions  with  the  glass  enclosed 
showcases  used  in  other  areas  on  the  floor.  They 
house  and  display  large  merchandise  selections  with¬ 
out  interrupting  the  harmony  of  design  or  the  visibili¬ 
ty  of  all  sections.  The  tie  fixture  in  the  foreground 
of  the  upper  photograph  has  slotted  standards  which 
permit  its  conversion  for  other  merchandise.  The  shirt 
fixture  directly  above  was  designed  by  the  architects 
in  consultation  with  Van  Heusen  to  accommodate 
the  packaged  shirts  efficiently  while  conforming  to  the 
general  design  plan.  The  back  wall  of  this  shirt  sec¬ 
tion  is  deep  charcoal  and  the  shirt  display  above  the 
wall  fixture  is  mounted  on  red  felt. 


Slacks  Fixtures  have  extension  trays  on  slides.  The 
design  eliminates  the  bulkiness  usually  associated  with 
fixtures  of  this  capacity  and  the  clutter  usually  seen 
with  this  merchandise.  The  merchandise  is  visible  and 
accessible  in  an  orderly  arrangement  by  size.  The 
fixtures  are  of  walnut,  with  brass  trim.  Elsewhere  in 
this  section,  other  fixtures  can  be  open-tiered  or 
binned  as  seasonal  merchandise  requirements  demand. 


OPENED  four  months  ago,  Gimbels’  Upper  Darby 
store  is  the  ninth  suburban  unit  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  and  the  second  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
It  covers  about  210,000  square  feet  on  three  levels,  and 
has  an  adjacent  five-level  parking  building  which  con¬ 
nects  with  the  store  at  each  floor.  Seventeen  hundred 
cars  can  be  parked  here  at  a  time. 

This  is  a  suburban  store  with  a  complete  basement 
operation,  which  occupies  half  of  the  lower  level. 
Elsewhere  in  the  store,  emphasis  is  on  moderate-to- 
better  price  lines. 

The  architect  for  the  building,  a  severely  modern 
structure  of  reinforced  concrete,  was  Lathrop  Douglass. 
Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel  designed  the  interiors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fixtures  illustrated  here. 


Millinery  Shop  in  the  center  of  the  floor  is  enclosed 
and  separated  yet  completely  visible.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  transparent  glass  panels,  with 
murals  superimposed  on  them.  Below  eye  level  the 
panels  are  lacquered.  Try-on  mirrors  are  slightly 
angled  to  reduce  their  height  without  distorting  re¬ 
flection.  Stock  fixtures  of  greater  height  are  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  salon  area  in  order  not  to  obstruct 
the  view  from  nearby  bag  and  shoe  departments. 


“What’s  New  Shop,”  a  boutique,  has  the  very  flexible 
fixturing  its  merchandise  range  requires.  Provision 
was  made  for  both  deep  and  shallow  displays  and  for 
hanging  that  can  be  converted  to  shelving.  The  super¬ 
structure  above  the  center  fixture  provides  for  several 
displays,  each  baffled  from  the  other.  The  shop  faces 
a  see-through  windc  and  when  the  curtains  are  open 
the  high  display  is  visible  from  the  street.  Even  when 
the  curtains  are  closed,  their  transparency  together 
with  the  interior  lighting  provides  an  arresting  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  display  when  viewed  from  outside. 


“House  in  Town  Shop,”  for  house  dresses  and  uni¬ 
forms,  has  library  style  stock  fixtures  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  counters.  This  arrangement  gives  a  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  forward  stock  capacity.  Fixtures  at 
the  ends  are  illuminated  to  give  them  display  value. 
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In  the  accounts  payable  department 
five  file  categories  have  been  reduced 
to  twO/  and  two  years'  records  are 
kept  in  the  space  that  was  formerly 
needed  for  a  single  year's  records. 
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Particular  folders,  filed  alphabetically  by  vendor 
name,  are  easily  identified  by  printed  guides 
which  jut  out  from  the  folder.  These  labels  are 
printed  at  the  Remington  Rand  Punched-Card 
Records  Service  Bureau  by  running  cards, 
punched  with  the  vendor’s  name,  through  the 
tabulator.  This  eliminates  the  big,  continuing 
job  of  label  preparation  by  usual  methods. 


A  Shelf-File 
Installation 
at  Joseph  Horne's 


These  Remington  Rand  open  shelf  files 
permit  the  accounts  payable  department 
to  store  records  covering  a  two-year  period 
in  the  same  space  where  cabinet  files  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  hold  only  one  year’s  worth 
of  records.  The  very  nature  of  the  files 
permits  any  number  of  clerks  to  refer  to 
the  records  quickly  and  easily. 


Through  the  space-saving  facili¬ 
ties  of  divider  type  shelving  the 
Joseph  Horne  Company  can  now  pro¬ 
vide  enough  filing  room  to  cover  a 
complete  two-year  period  of  accounts 
payable  paperwork.  Previously,  using 
vertical  file  cabinets  in  the  same  space, 
only  enough  material  could  be  kept  to 
cover  a  one-year  period— requiring 
transfer  to  storage  of  active  papers 
every  year. 

Translated  into  dollars  and  cents, 
the  filing  change-over  amounts  to  this; 
it  would  take  at  least  $7,000  worth  of 
conventional  cabinets  to  hold  the 
amount  of  material  housed  in  a  $3,500 
shelf-file  installation.  And,  even  if  the 
store  did  go  to  the  expense  of  addi¬ 
tional  cabinets,  they  still  wouldn’t 
reach  the  point  of  efficiency  provided 
by  the  new  system. 


File  Simplification.  Shelf  filing  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  reduction  of  five  separate 
filing  categories  to  two.  Prior  to  the 
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A  feature  of  the  shelf  files 
are  these  sliding  reference 
shelves  which  can  be  pulled 
out  to  provide  a  convenient 
work  surface  for  the  clerk. 
When  not  in  use  the  sliding 
shelf  slips  back  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  the  clerk’s  way. 


current  installation,  invoices  and  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  constituted  two  cate¬ 
gories,  filed  by  department  and  alpha¬ 
betically  within  the  department; 
charge-backs,  filed  alphabetically,  made 
up  another  file;  paid  vouchers  were 
filed  alphabetically;  and  correspond¬ 
ence  was  filed  by  department  and 
alphabetically  within  the  department. 

These  five  categories  presented  a 
serious  reference  problem  for  answer¬ 
ing  correspondence  and  taking  care  of 
adjustments  or  any  other  checking  of 
the  receipt  and  payment  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

With  the  new  divider  typ>e  shelving 
and  Remington  Rand’s  Punched-Card 
Records  Service,  Horne  has  been  able 
to  realign  the  files  into  two  categories, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Invoices,  charge-backs,  paid 
vouchers  and  correspondence  are  all 
filed  together  by  alphabetical  listing 
(name  of  vendor).  For  large  accounts 
there  may  be  12,  six,  four  or  two  fold¬ 


ers,  to  cover  one  year’s  paper  accumu¬ 
lation;  for  regular  accounts  there  is 
one  folder  with  the  material  placed  in 
date  sequence. 

(2)  Receiving  reports  are  filed  by  de¬ 
partment  category.  This  means  that 
when  buyers  and  their  assistants  check 
information  about  merchandise,  they 
can  refer  to  this  file  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  regular  routine  of  the  accounts 
payable  department.  Records  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  financial  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  are  integrated,  but  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  receiving  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  vital  to  the  various 
buyers. 

Work  Simplification.  The  filing  cabi¬ 
nets  that  were  formerly  used  were 
mostly  inherited  wood  files  that  had 
seen  better  days.  As  a  result,  drawers 
frequently  wouldn’t  work  properly 
and  the  cases  were  in  constant  need  of 
repair. 

More  important,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  paperwork  accumulation 
in  the  department  (the  second  largest 
volume  of  pajjer  in  the  store)  crammed 
these  files  to  the  point  where  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  locate  a  sp>ecific 
sheet.  Some  of  the  forms  involved— 
particularly  the  order  copy— were  too 
large  to  fit  into  the  drawer  and  had  to 
be  folded.  This  meant  they  were  often 
“lost”  between  other  sheets  of  paper. 
Then,  too,  corners  and  edges  became 
dog-eared  through  friction  every  time 
the  drawer  was  opened  and,  often,  in¬ 
dividual  sheets  would  be  caught  and 
actually  pulled  from  their  folder. 

In  short,  as  paperwork  volume  built 
up  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  any  semblance  of  order  in  the 
files.  Now,  the  very  nature  of  open 
shelf  filing  requires  clerks  to  keep  the 
files  neat  and  orderly.  All  are  right 
out  in  the  open;  there  are  no  drawers 
to  open  or  hidden  areas  where  papers 
can  get  stuck  or  lost. 

From  a  general  traffic  standpoint, 
they  have  more  work  room  and  clearer 
aisles.  When  the  file  cabinets  were  used 
in  the  same  area,  the  open  drawers 
took  up  considerable  space,  causing 
personnel  to  dodge  around  desks  to  get 
past. 

The  old  cabinets  permitted  only  one 
person  to  refer  to  a  particular  alpha¬ 
betical  category— which  usually  took 
up  an  entire  cabinet— at  a  time.  Shelf 
filing,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  any 


number  of  people  to  refer  to  the  rec¬ 
ords,  even  if  each  person  is  referring 
to  a  vendor  falling  under  die  same 
alphabetical  listing. 

Transfer  of  Records.  At  the  time 
Horne  changed  over  to  the  new  meth¬ 
od,  file  folders  were  provided  affixed 
with  identifying  labels  indicating  the 
name  of  the  vendor  and  the  month, 
if  more  than  one  folder  was  used.  The 
Punched-Card  Records  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  by  producing  a  punched  card  for 
each  vendor,  uses  a  high-speed  tabu¬ 
lator  to  print  the  names  on  continuous 
form  labels. 

Thus,  simultaneously  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  divider  typie  scheduling, 
the  folders  were  ready  for  transfer  of 
records.  The  files  were  set  up  with  the 
current  or  most  active  accounts  listed 
alphabetically  on  an  arm-level  shelf, 
and  the  previous  year  on  the  next  low¬ 
er  shelf,  minimizing  the  stoc»ping 
which  was  almost  a  necessity  previous¬ 
ly- 

The  file  of  tabulating  cards  for  each 
vendor  is  maintained  in  the  service 
bureau’s  office.  Periodically,  the  ac¬ 
counts  payable  department  notifies  the 
bureau  that  a  vendor  has  been  dropped 
or  added  to  the  files.  The  bureau  de¬ 
stroys  the  card  of  the  dropped  vendor, 
or  punches  cards  for  new  vendors  to 
prepare  a  folder,  or  a  set  of  folders. 
With  the  various  controls  on  the  tabu¬ 
lator,  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  bu¬ 
reau  to  prepare  one,  two,  four  or  12 
labels  to  cover  the  monthly  break¬ 
downs  required  by  the  account.  In 
these  multi-month  cases,  the  month  is 
printed  along  with  the  vendor’s  name. 

Over-all  Result.  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  shelf 
filing  system  is  the  fact  that  Horne  can 
maintain  records  covering  two  years- 
in  the  same  space  which  previously 
held  only  one  year’s  accumulation. 
They  have  almost  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  stor¬ 
age  room  for  reference  to  records,  be¬ 
cause  a  buyer  or  department  head  rare¬ 
ly  has  to  check  back  past  two  years. 

Shelf  filing,  in  short,  has  doubled 
Home’s  filing  capacity  within  the  ac¬ 
counts  payable  department  at  less  cost 
than  it  would  take  to  expand  the  old 
system  to  cover  the  same  amount  of 
active  filing  space,  and  with  far  greater 
efficiency. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Arkansas  Ruling  on  Credit  Service  Charge 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  has  held  that  a  retail 
credit  service  charge  is  limited  to  the  maximunt  10  per 
cent  interest  rate  allowed  by  that  state’s  constitution.  7'he 
ruling  reversed  a  decision  of  the  low’er  court  which  had 
found  retail  carrying  charges  outside  the  scope  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  inhibition. 

The  decision  w'as  handed  down  in  connection  with  a  suit 
brought  by  a  customer  against  a  retail  store  based  on  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  slightly  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
charge  was  imposed  in  reliance  on  well-established  legal 
precedents  which  have  consistently  held  that  statutes  seating 
maximum  interest  rates  apply  only  to  the  lending  of  money 
and  do  not  embrace  sales  on  credit.  It  has  likewise  been  a 
sound  legal  principle  that  a  vendor  may  set  one  price  for 
cash  sales  and  a  higher  price  for  credit  sales  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  not  considered  a  payment  of  interest. 

The  Arkansas  court,  however,  in  apparent  disregard  of  the 
facts,  determined  that  the  sale  in  question  was  made  for  cash 
and  the  service  fee  constituted  a  payment  of  an  “interest” 
charge. 

Prepare  For  Expense  Reporting  Next  Year 

The  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  postpone  until  1958  the  requirements  with  respect  to 
accounting  for  expense  allowances  and  reimbursements  has 
been  received  with  satisfaction.  In  extending  the  time 
allowed  for  complying  with  the  new  rules,  the  Commissioner 
announced  that  he  was  doing  so  because  taxpayers  had  not 
been  given  sufficient  time  to  prepare  their  records  to  meet 
the  new  requirements. 

The  burden  of  satisfying  the  tax  authorities  in  regard  to 
expense  reimbursements  rests,  of  course,  with  the  individual 
and  not  with  the  employer.  As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
many  employees  will  look  to  the  employer  to  provide  them 
with  the  information  that  is  needed.  Therefore,  stores  may 
wish  to  consider  drawing  up  an  appropriate  exjrense  vouch¬ 
er  which  would  set  forth  the  necessary  details  of  expense  re¬ 
imbursement.  This  voucher  could  be  broken  down  into 
categories  such  as  travel,  meals,  hotel  bills,  gratuities,  enter¬ 
tainment,  etc.  Instructions  could  be  issued  to  employees  to 
prepare  the  voucher  in  duplicate,  the  employee  retaining 
the  carbon  copy  for  his  files.  At  the  year-end  it  would  be 
relatively  simple  for  the  employee,  without  recourse  to  the 
store’s  accounting  department,  to  tabulate  the  total  vouchers 
by  expense  classification  and  indicate  such  amounts  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amount  shown  on  Line  6  (a)  of  the  1958  income 
tax  return. 

To  support  the  Line  6  (a)  deduction  when  the  employee’s 


1958  tax  return  is  examined,  it  is  probable  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  accept  the  expense  vouchers  which 
have  been  used  in  aggregating  total  reimbursed  expenses 
reflected  on  Line  6  (a).  In  unusual  circumstances,  the 
revenue  agent  may  require  the  employee  to  support  the 
amounts  shown  on  the  expense  voucher  by  reference  to 
actual  receipts.  In  some  cases,  it  may  simplify  matters  for 
the  store  to  permit  the  employee  to  associate  expense  re¬ 
ceipts  with  his  copy  of  the  expense  voucher.  Such  a  policy 
would  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  employee  consulting  the 
accounting  department  in  the  event  his  return  should  be 
examined.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  the  store’s  policy  to 
retain  expense  receipts  submitted  by  employees,  then  a  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  devised  which  would  permit  the  bookkeeping 
department  to  readily  ascertain  where  such  receipts  can  be 
located. 

To  Press  Case  Against  Drug  Wholesaler 

Lawyers  in  the  trade  regulation  field  are  weighing  the 
implications  involved  in  a  recent  decision  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  which  dismissed  a  criminal  anti-trust 
charge  against  a  drug  manufacturer  who  had  consistently 
refused  to  have  dealings  with  wholesalers  selling  to  dis¬ 
counters.  It  is  understood  that  the  Justice  Department  is 
concerned  about  the  possible  adverse  effect  that  the  ruling 
may  have  on  discounter  operations  in  sections  of  the  country 
that  do  not  have  fair  trade  laws. 

The  Federal  court  decision  terminates  the  criminal  aspect 
of  the  case  against  the  drug  manufacturer  since  the  ruling  is 
not  subject  to  appeal  by  the  government.  However,  the  de¬ 
cision  does  not  dispose  of  a  companion  civil  suit  still  pend¬ 
ing  against  the  drug  firm.  In  view  of  what  the  government 
conceives  to  be  the  dangerous  implications  involved  in  the 
court’s  decision  the  Justice  Department  has  requested  that 
the  trial  of  the  civil  suit  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Justice  Department  is  pinning  its  hopes  on  a  ruling  in  the 
government’s  favor  to  offset  the  adverse  decision  on  the 
criminal  charge. 

FTC  Active  on  Discriminatory  Ad  Allowances 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  campaign  against  al¬ 
leged  discriminatory  advertising  allowances  by  manufac¬ 
turers  continues  apace.  Grocery  producers  and  cigarette 
manufacturers  have  already  been  called  to  account  for  ad 
plans  which  the  FTC  contends  cannot  be  availed  of  by 
smaller  retailers. 

The  Commission  has  now  leveled  its  attack  at  a  large 
manufacturer  of  foundation  garments.  Specifically,  the  FTC 
complaint  alleges  the  company  paid  favored  retailers  vary- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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You  Can  Run  a 
Better  Shoe  Department 

By  Seymour  Helfant,  Manager, 

Smaller  Stores  Division,  NRDGA 


CBOM  22  years'  experience  as  the 
owner  of  a  successful  shoe  store, 
the  manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  offers  advice  on  two  cru¬ 
cial  problems:  (1)  how  to  improve 
turnover;  (2)  how  to  reduce  selling 
costs  that  are  too  high. 

A  GOOD  shoe  department,  whether 
owned  or  leased,  has  a  value  to 
the  store  far  greater  than  the  business 
it  creates  directly.  Shoes  are  a  basic 
commodity,  and  the  customer’s  stand¬ 
ards  of  service  and  value  for  this  com¬ 
modity  are  very  high.  If  she  considers 
the  fit  or  wear  unsatisfactory,  she  will 
come  back  with  a  pair  of  shoes  for  serv¬ 
icing  months  after  she  has  bought 
them,  something  she  is  not  likely  to 
do  with  apparel.  If  she  is  pleased  with 
the  service  and  value  she  finds  in  this 
department,  she  is  a  very  loyal  custom¬ 
er,  one  whose  business  will  flow  to 
other  departments  too. 

The  growth  of  shoes  as  a  fashion 
item  has  more  firmly  cemented  the  de¬ 
partment’s  interrelationship  with  the 
rest  of  the  store.  The  purchase  of  a 
pair  of  shoes,  whether  for  man,  woman 
or  child,  almost  always  means  buying 
related  accessory  items  like  handbags, 
hosiery,  gloves,  millinery,  or  men’s 
hose,  belts,  jackets,  slacks,  ties. 

A  Better  Department.  But  the  shoe  de¬ 
partment  in  the  average  store  could 
and  should  be  a  better  operation  in  its 
own  right.  Compared  with  items 
known  to  be  more  profitable  to  the 
store,  shoes  have  their  strong  points, 
but  they  have  weak  ones  too  that  re¬ 
quire  correction. 

Using  1956  M.O.R.  figures  for  stores 
in  the  $5  to  $10  million  group,  we  can 
sec  that  this  department’s  cumulative 
markon  is  excellent,  its  markdowns 
are  normal,  its  gross  margin  is  very 
good.  Returns  are  not  high,  dollar 
production  per  square  foot  is  excellent, 
and  so  are  transactions  per  square  foot 
of  selling  space.  Weak  points  of  the 
department  are  its  higher  selling  cost, 
smaller  gross  sale  and  lower  cash  dis¬ 
counts. 

The  dollar  return  on  investment  in 


inventory  is  comparatively  poor,  and 
the  basic  reason  for  this  is  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  low  turno\er.  The  figures  in 
this  department  could  spell  disaster  if 
it  w'ere  not  for  the  comparatively  good 
gross  margin.  A  much  better  job  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  turnover  figure 
could  be  improved.  According  to  the 
M.O.R.  statistics,  the  typical  turnover 
in  the  volume  group  we  are  examining 
is  2.1  for  women’s  shoes,  1.6  for  men’s 
and  2.3  for  children’s. 

Complicated  inventory  requirements 
in  the  shoe  department  are  usually 
cited  as  the  reason  for  its  low  turnover 
and  other  ills.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
a  sufficient  stock  of  sizes,  styles  and  lasts 
is  essential  for  satisfactory  operation. 
Yet  a  correct  inventory  need  not  be  ex¬ 
tremely  large. 

Price  specialization  has  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  in  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  operations.  One-price  shoe 
stores  are  able  to  carry  great  depth  and 
much  variety.  In  fact,  merchandise 
people  in  the  men’s  department  admit 
that  the  one-price  men’s  chains  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  business  away 
from  the  department  store.  They  have 
all  sizes  and  many  more  styles. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  carry 
model  stocks  in  most  shoe  departments 
because  of  the  numerous  price  lines 
featured.  Think  of  the  variety  a  com¬ 
plete  one-price  department  could  carry 
if  it  featured  the  price  that  shows  the 
greatest  strength  in  its  market.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  invest  good 
dollars  with  poor  turnover  in  marginal 
price  lines  when  so  much  strength 
could  be  shown  with  the  correct  price 
lines. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  turnover  is  the  reduction 
of  selling  costs.  There  is  no  reason 
why  sales  per  salesperson  can  not  be 
increased.  Management  must  look 


into  this  problem  of  productivity  and 
see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  every  shoe  salesperson  on 
the  floor. 

Salesmen  All-Important.  The  need  for 
improvement  in  the  selling  of  footwear 
was  brought  out  at  a  recent  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Re¬ 
corder,  when  several  hundred  special¬ 
ty  store  shoe  retailers  rated  their  sales 
help.  These  were  the  results: 

One  per  cent  rated  efficiency  in 
fitting  sales  at  100  per  cent  but  none 
said  shoe  selling  w’as  100  per  cent 
efficient. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  classified  their 
people  as  being  75  per  cent  efficient  in 
fitting  and  41  per  cent  rated  them  as 
75  per  cent  efficient  in  selling. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  graded  their  help 
as  50  per  cent  efficient  in  fitting;  51  per 
cent  rated  their  p>eople  50  per  cent 
efficient  in  selling. 

If  inefficiency  in  fitting  and  selling 
shoes  is  so  great  in  independent  retail 
stores  where  there  is  direct  supervision 
by  management  and  personal  contact 
between  management  and  consumer, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  need  there 
is  for  intensive,  systematized  training 
of  department  store  shoe  personnel. 
Raising  their  efficiency  to  80  per  cent 
could  make  shoes  one  of  the  store’s 
most  profitable  categories. 

Unfortunately,  except  for  a  national 
magazine  ad  scheduled  for  the  spring, 
the  shoe  industry  does  not  have  any 
organized  program  for  building  per 
capita  consumption  of  their  product. 
The  expected  per  capita  consumption 
of  footwear  in  1958  is  about  the  same 
as  what  it  was  before  World  War  II. 
The  planned  year’s  production  for 
1958  will  go  up  to  600  million  pairs, 
including  playshoes  and  casuals,  but 
this  increase  will  serve  the  needs  of  a 
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growing  population  rather  than  more 
individual  demand. 

A  Department  Program.  \V^ithout  a 
manufacturers’  marketing  program  to 
help  out,  the  department  store  has  a 
bigger  job  to  do  on  its  own.  Here  are 
suggested  ways  of  using  personnel  to 
increase  sales  so  that  bigger  turnover 
can  be  obtained  with  the  same  dollar 
stock  inventory: 

1.  Teach  the  shoe  department  staff 
about  how  shoes  are  made:  what  raw 
materials  are  used,  what  steps  they  go 
through  in  manufacture.  The  knowl¬ 
edgeable  clerk  has  more  appreciation 
of  and  enthusiasm  for  the  product  he’s 
selling.  For  example,  if  he  knows  that 
about  325  separate  operations,  taking 
six  to  eight  weeks,  go  into  making  a 
child’s  pair  of  welt  shoes,  he  can  easily 
talk  value  and  overcome  price  resist¬ 
ance. 

2.  The  section  manager  or  other  {per¬ 
son  who  handles  complaints  also  needs 
the  same  kind  of  education.  Armed 
w'ith  information  about  footwear 


manufacturing,  fit  and  construction- 
even  some  elementary  facts  about  feet 
—he  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
handle  returns  and  complaints  with¬ 
out  losing  good  will.  While  taking 
care  of  a  particular  fault  or  repair  (in 
accordance  with  store  policy,  of  course) 
he  can  talk  to  the  customer  about  shoe 
care  and  foot  care.  In  the  event  of  a 
customer  returning  a  pair  of  shoes 
without  justification,  offering  this  kind 
of  judicious  instruction  while  a  credit 
or  refund  is  given  creates  immeasur¬ 
able  faith  in  the  store  and  gratitude 
both  for  the  help  and  the  credit. 

3.  Teach  them  how  to  measure  both 
feet  properly,  what  to  look  for  in  meas¬ 
uring  feet,  how  to  judge  the  size  and 
shape  of  both  feet. 

4.  Train  salesjieople  actually  to  meas¬ 
ure  both  feet  of  every  customer  even 
if  the  old  shoes  are  referred  to  for  size. 

5.  Impress  them  with  the  danger  of 
switching  sizes  and  lasts.  It  can  only 
cause  dissatisfaction  and  a  return  visit 
by  the  irate  customer.  The  adjustment 


and  refitting  of  another  pair  of  shoes 
takes  twice  as  long  as  the  original  sale. 

6.  Give  them  better  knowledge  of 
the  stock.  I'his  will  assure  better  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  customer  and  prevent  un¬ 
necessary  lost  sales. 

7.  Impart  fashion  knowledge.  This 
will  create  more  sales. 

8.  I'each  the  technitpie  and  value  of 
suggestion  selling;  get  salespeople  to 
do  more  of  it.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  sell 
the  second  or  third  pair,  especially 
when  the  customer  has  gained  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  clerk.  The  fashion  im¬ 
portance  of  footwear  makes  the  cus¬ 
tomer  more  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
buying  more  than  one  pair  of  shoes. 
The  availability  of  credit  can  be  an 
added  incentive:  stress  it. 

9.  Inform  salespeople  of  advertised 
items.  Do  not  let  them  be  embarrassed 
by  a  customer’s  requesting  an  adver¬ 
tised  special  about  which  they  are 
ignorant. 

10.  1  ry  to  make  it  worth  while  to  sell 
more  shoes:  offer  good  incentives. 

11.  There  are  best  selling  patterns 
and  colors  in  every  shoe  line.  The 
buyer  should  know  what  they  are  and 
carry  them  in  depth.  A  token  pairage 
can  be  carried  in  the  not-so-popidar 
patterns  and  colors.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  judging  and  testing  cus¬ 
tomer  demand  is  a  matter  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  buyer.  The  store  cannot  rely 
on  a  manufacturer’s  statement  that  a 
certain  shoe  will  be  popular  every¬ 
where  in  the  country.  Tastes  differ 
from  city  to  city.  The  buyer  should 
take  test  runs  of  new  styles  and  pat¬ 
terns  in  his  own  market. 

12.  Better  supervision  of  the  sales 
staff  will  result  in  quicker  customer 
service,  more  interest  in  closing  a  sale, 
more  suggestion  selling. 

13.  Work  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  other  selling  depart¬ 
ments  to  get  coordination  of  ready-to- 
wear  advertising  with  shoes  as  acces¬ 
sories.  For  example,  a  sketch  of  a  dress 
shouldn’t  be  cut  off  at  the  knees:  a 
shoe  that  goes  with  it  should  be  shown 
in  the  illustration. 
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WOMEN'S  CLOTHING - 
ALTERATIONS 


one/  iTs 

PRACTICAL 
and 

COMPATIBLE! 

SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 
from  the  new  small 
"plug-in"  unit  up  to  the 
largest  sizes:— no  chim- 
’ney,  no  steam  lines,  no  heat,  no  dirt,  no  flame.— "on  the  spot"  steam  at  any  point, 
regardless  of  location.  This  is  becoming  more  important  every  day,  especially  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  air  conditioning  facilities.  It  eliminates  the  steam  line  and  chim¬ 
ney,  and  as  a  result  eliminates  all  the  heat  radiation  which  is  normally  in  competition 
with  the  air  conditioning  system. 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  INCLUDING  WATER  FEEDI 

THE  ELECTRO  -  STEAM  GENERATOR  CORP. 

2012  DUKE  STREET  •  ALEXANDRIA.  VIRGINIA  •  King  9-0664 
Please  write  for  special  bulletins  on  each  of  above  uses 
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The  Strength  and  Stability 
Of  the  Department  Store 

Paul  Mazur  sees  it  increasing  in  direct  ratio  to 
management's  concern  with  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  especially  in  electronic  data  processing. 


CHALLENGES  presented  by  the 
present  status  of  department  store 
retailing  were  described  recently  by 
Paul  Mazur,  partner  of  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers,  investment  banker  and  adviser  to 
Allied  Stores  and  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  Mazur  was  the  third  speaker  at 
the  1957-58  sessions  of  the  Tobe  Lec¬ 
ture  Series  on  Retail  Distribution  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  Cambridge. 

“These  challenges  to  be  explored 
and  cultivated  by  tomorrow’s  well- 
trained  executive  provide  an  opportu¬ 
nity  whose  fulfillment  will  draw  its 
inspiration  far  less  from  past  exjjeri- 
ence  than  from  future  imagination,” 
he  said. 

“As  a  nation,  w'e  spend  annually 
seven  or  more  billions  of  dollars,  most¬ 
ly  for  applied  and  a  small  amount  for 
basic  research.  For  the  latter  the  in¬ 
escapable  indications  are  that  we  spend 
too  little  and  not  too  well.  We  must 
increase  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  effort— esf>ecially  in  regard  to 
distribution  and  retailing. 

“The  record  of  the  department  store 
perhaps  should  have  been  better;  it 
has  not,  however,  by  any  measurement 
been  poor.  Stores  have  lacked  the 
effervescence  of  aluminum  and  elec¬ 
tronics;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  evidenced  stability  of  earnings 
and  safety  of  dividend  yield,  character¬ 
istics  not  to  be  underestimated.  De¬ 
partment  stores  have  lacked  explosive 
growth.  But  they  have  also  avoided 
the  mercurial  fluctuation  of  the  profile 
of  an  economic  ‘scenic  railway.’ 

“Once  department  stores  have 
learned  to  initiate  and  apply  prop>er 
programs  of  research,  and  fulfill  more 
adequately  their  true  potential  in  our 
great  and  growing  domestic  consum¬ 
er’s  market,  their  own  future  growth 
should  be  promising  indeed. 


“Even  upon  only  casual  examina¬ 
tion,  the  department  store  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  possessing  very  substantial 
factors  of  strength  as  a  device  for  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  to 
the  consumer.  It  has  size,  which  helps 
to  make  it  an  important  place  in  the 
community;  it  has  the  ability  to  retain 
well-paid  and  able  executives;  and  it 
has  the  power  of  acquainting  itself 
with  the  needs  of  the  local  area.  It 
offers  the  satisfaction  of  a  broad  seg¬ 
ment  of  consumer  needs.  It  usually 
owns  a  reputation  and  standing  which 
assure  quality  of  products  to  the  buyer. 
Its  strength  and  size  and  location  usu¬ 
ally  give  it  a  call  on  capital  from  a 
varied  source  of  funds  for  debt  or 
equity  financing.” 

Reviewing  the  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  of  department  stores,  including 
mail  order,  drug  stores,  variety  stores, 
Mr.  Mazur  pointed  out  that  each  of 
these  competitors  had  taken  on  more 
and  more  of  the  department  store’s 
characteristics,  by  becoming  more  and 
more  a  unit  made  of  multiple  depart¬ 
ments— a  department  store,  in  fact. 

“When  imitation  is  such  a  common 
denominator,”  he  said,  “then  the  form 
of  the  department  store  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  tried,  tested  and  proven. 
The  faults  the  department  store  pos¬ 
sesses,  if  there  be  any,  do  not  seem  to 
lie  in  its  form.” 

Electronics  and  Profits.  Mr.  Mazur 
stressed  that  he  saw  a  great  challenge 
and  opp>ortunity  for  growth  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  electronic  data  process- 
.ing,  explaining: 

“U.  S.  department  stores  which  now 
lose  some  $600  million  yearly  in  mark- 
downs  on  their  $1 1  billion  annual  vol¬ 
ume— an  amount  nearly  equal  to  their 
profits— may  be  able  to  substantially 
cut  this  loss  when  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  machines  are  in  full  use. 


“If  an  improvement  of  two  per  cent 
of  sales  is  effected  through  lower  mark- 
downs  as  the  result  of  the  proper  use 
of  electronic  data  processing,  the  over¬ 
all  profit  of  department  stores  would 
be  dramatically  increased.  The  effect 
of  this  new  method  of  assembling  and 
interpreting  data  should  be  to  improve 
sales  results  by  the  selection  of  better 
assortments  of  line,  style,  color,  ma¬ 
terial,  size,  price  and  other  important 
details.  And  with  better  selling  by  de¬ 
partment  stores,  a  larger  percentage 
of  shoppers  should  become  buyers; 
more  sales  per  square  foot  and  more 
per  employee  should  result— with  sub¬ 
sequent  lowering  in  costs  and  increase 
in  profits. 

“Electronic  data  processing  devices 
are  young  in  their  technical  develop¬ 
ment,  much  younger  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  full  and  proper  use.  Most  of 
the  talk  about  them  relates  to  saving 
labor  and  substitution  for  clerical 
help.  This’  is  important— but  will 
probably  prove  to  be  far  less  signifi¬ 
cant  than  the  contribution  to  new 
techniques  of  management  planning, 
operation  and  control  of  future  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce.  Electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  is  very  likely  to  play  a  truly 
great  role  as  a  new  mechanism  for 
management,  maybe  for  a  new  type  of 
management.  Tomorrow’s  executives 
will  have  the  double  task,  first  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  proper  program  to  a  giant  me¬ 
chanical  brain  possessing  neither  initi¬ 
ative  nor  volition  of  its  own,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  of  interpreting  the  mass  of  ntate- 
rial  that  can  tumble  forth  with  breath¬ 
less  speed,  either  to  create  awful  con¬ 
fusion  or  to  supply  a  magnificent  guide 
for  operation. 

“Electronic  data  processing  promi¬ 
ses  to  give  information  in  minute  de¬ 
tail  about  products,  sales,  inventories, 
operations  and  people.  Better  mer¬ 
chandising,  better  exp)ense  control, 
selling  and  service  are  available  and 
should  be  the  result  of  the  proper  uses 
of  these  devices.  Their  cost  is  and  will 
remain  substantial.  Therefore,  large, 
well-established,  well-financed  corpo¬ 
rations  are  likely  to  be  the  important 
owners  or  users.  To  the  department 
store  there  can  come  the  combination 
of  the  values  of  large  size  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  very  skillful  operations  based 
upon  detailed  knowledge  of  buying, 
selling,  and  relationship  with  individ¬ 
ual  customers’  specific  needs.” 
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More  Department  Stores  Take 
The  Lead  in  Downtown  Renewal 

The  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  of  NRDGA  holds  its  con¬ 
vention  session  this  month  as  signs 
point  to  the  possibility  of  curtailment 
in  Federal  urban  renewal  exf>enditures 
in  1958— and  also  as  retail  activity  in 
downtown  modernization  reaches  its 
highest  point  of  the  past  decade. 

►  A  few  months  ago,  Baltimore’s 
Committee  for  Downtown,  headed  by 
Jay  Jefferson  Miller,  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  got  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  $100  million,  25-year, 
downtown  improvement  program 
from  the  city  administration.  The 
plan  is  to  finance  it  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Federal-city  funds  and  private 
capital  pooled  in  a  development  cor¬ 
poration.  Walter  Sondheim,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  merchandise  manager  of 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  the  Baltimore  Urban  Renewal 
Agency.  This  Baltimore  revival  comes 
not  long  after  the  city  administration, 
ignoring  the  protests  of  downtown 
business,  approved  the  construction  of 
a  new  civic  center  on  park  property 
far  from  the  center  of  town. 

►  In  Waco,  Texas,  the  business 
group  that  is  sparking  central  city  im¬ 
provement  is  called  Downtown  Waco 
Unlimited.  The  week  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  this  organization  staged  a  try¬ 
out  of  an  idea  much  talked  about  but 
not  yet  in  actual  use  anywhere:  the 
pedestrian  mall  in  the  heart  of  the 
shopping  district.  A  mall  area  was 
created  by  closing  three  blocks  to  auto 
traffic  by  means  of  wooden  fences. 
Within  the  closed-off  area,  each  block 
had  its  own  little  landscaped  park.  A 
heavy  promotional  program  included 
an  exhibit  of  new  cars  in  each  street, 
a  registration  contest  with  substantial 
merchandise  prizes,  and  nine  o’clock 
closings  for  each  of  the  three  days  of 


the  event.  Drawings  for  prizes  were 
held  in  the  mall  after  the  stores  closed. 

'Fhe  success  of  the  event  stimulated 
plans  for  a  permanent  downtown  mall 
in  Waco.  This  would  include  parking 
spaces  in  back  of  the  stores,  new  store 
fronts,  landscaping— in  short,  enough 
glamour,  comfort  and  eye  appeal  to 
compete  with  the  powerful  attractions 
of  the  large  suburban  shopping  centers 
that  have  been  steadily  drawing  off 
business  from  the  central  city. 

►  The  shopping  mall  or  “pedes¬ 
trian  island’’  is  considered  by  most  city 
planners  and  architects  to  be  one  re¬ 
quired  answer  to  the  problem  of  traffic 
congestion.  It  figures  in  the  long-range 
plans  of  a  number  of  cities,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Newark  and  Fort  Worth 
among  them.  Morris  Ketchum  of  the 
architectural  firm  of  Ketchum,  Gina 
and  Sharp,  recently  described  how  the 
central  cores  of  those  cities’  downtown 
areas  will  be  sealed  off  from  motor 
traffic,  encircled  with  belt  highways 
and  redeveloped  for  pedestrian  traffic 
only.  Small  electric  buses  will  be  used 
to  carry  the  weary,  laden  and  infirm. 
With  motor  traffic  gone,  each  street 
will  become  a  sidewalk.  Planting 
islands,  covered  walkways,  small  shops, 
cafes  and  rest  areas  will  convert  the 
heart  of  the  city  into  a  public  park. 

►  Dr.  Paul  Nystrom,  emeritus  pro¬ 
fessor  of  marketing,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  former  head  of  the  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  re¬ 
cently  warned  that  delay  in  downtown 
action  can  be  disastrous.  He  spoke  at 
a  conference  on  downtown  sponsored 
by  the  Kawneer  Company,  producer 
of  store  fronts.  Stressing  the  dangers 
of  delay  in  rehabilitating  downtown 
areas.  Dr,  Nystrom  said: 

“Among  the  many  facts  that  spur 
the  need  for  immediate  attention  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  population  and 
the  high  birth  rates  in  the  suburban 
and  interurban  areas.  Unless  steps  are 


taken  to  make  it  easy  and  convenient 
to  shop  in  downtown  districts,  these 
children  will  grow  to  adulthood  know¬ 
ing  little  about  trading  in  downtown 
districts.  Another  imjxjrtant  reason 
for  a  prompt  beginning  is  the  $41  bil¬ 
lion  national  road  building  program. 
Unless  the  downtown  areas  of  cities 
make  sure  they  are  easily  accessible  to 
these  great  throughways,  there  is  a 
chance  that  they  may  be  side-tracked 
and  become  stagnant.’’ 

►  I'he  Kawneer  Company,  which 
has  a  substantial  interest  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  store  modernization,  points  out 
that  the  cost  of  a  new  exterior  can  be 
written  off  in  tax  returns,  and  that  im¬ 
provement  loans,  from  the  banker’s 
point  of  view,  have  double  merit,  bene¬ 
fiting  the  community  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  store.  But,  says  Kawneer, 
small  business  owners,  in  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  assume  loan  obligations,  often 
run  counter  to  “the  main  stream  of 
America’s  commercial  life,  whose  ex¬ 
pansion  has  depended  largely  on  credit 
financing.’’ 

Yet,  Kawneer  estimates,  a  modern¬ 
ized  store  front  alone  increases  sales 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  so  that  the  cost 
is  paid  out  of  profits. 

►  Major  downtown  rebuilding  pro¬ 
jects  of  larger  stores  for  1958  include 
these: 

Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  will 
build  an  entirely  new  store  downtown, 
a  block  away  from  the  property  it  oc¬ 
cupies  now.  The  four-story  and  base¬ 
ment  building,  250,000  square  feet, 
will  provide  room  for  needed  expan¬ 
sion  of  selling  departments. 

The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  will  com¬ 
plete  an  entirely  new  exterior  for  its 
four-story  building.  St.  Paul’s  down¬ 
town  area  has  an  extensive  renewal 
program  under  way. 

Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville, 
will  complete  the  construction  of  its 
new  five-story  building,  with  an  area 
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of  100,000  square  feet,  adjoining  the 
present  building. 

Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  will  install 
a  new  elevator  system  at  a  cost  of  $1 
million.  The  elevators  will  be  the 
automatic  “Elevoice”  of  Otis,  which 
“talk”  directions  to  the  passengers. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  will 
enlarge  its  downstairs  store,  and  add 
parking  lot  space.  The  plan  requires 
the  razing  of  several  rundown  build¬ 
ings.  and  is  coordinated  with  a  down¬ 
town  improvement  master  plan. 

►  The  national  conference  on  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
will  probably  be  held  next  September. 
Meanwhile,  the  NRDGA,  which  has 
been  urging  the  national,  all-business 
meeting,  will  continue  to  hold  its 
regional  conferences  for  retailers.  The 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
is  considering  invitations  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  that  are  proud  of  their  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  will  soon  an¬ 
nounce  the  1958  schedule. 

Puerto  Rico  the  Newest 
Pace-Setter  in  Fashions 

HE  Puerto  Rican  fashion  show 
staged  at  the  NRDGA  convention 
this  month  touches  off  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  drive  to  win  mainland  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  island  as  a  style-setter. 

Last  October  the  Puerto  Rico  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Administration 
office  in  New  York  launched  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  build  up  the  island’s  apparel 
industry,  increase  the  volume  of  con¬ 
tract  work  and  help  develop  high  fash¬ 
ion  styles  in  women’s  sportswear.  A 
firm  of  engineering  consultants  was 
appointed  to  insure  that  all  contract 
work  done  in  Puerto  Rico  is  of  high 
quality  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

A  full-time  coordinator,  Irene  Bril- 
ler,  provides  liaison  between  manufac¬ 
turers  here  and  plants  on  the  island 
and  assists  sportswear  manufacturers 
in  Puerto  Rico  with  styling  and  pro¬ 
motion.  She  will  also  work  on  adver¬ 
tising  tie-ins  with  department  stores 
and  consumer  publications.  Lester 
Harrison,  Inc.,  is  preparing  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  department  stores 
to  promote  the  label,  “Made  in  Puerto 
Rico”,  as  a  mark  of  quality. 

Kellogg  G.  Birdseye,  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Administration,  pointed  out  in 


an  interview  last  month  that  Puerto 
Rico  already  has  a  U.  S.  affiliated  tex¬ 
tile-apparel  industry  of  216  plants  that 
ship  over  $100  million  of  goods  to 
stateside  markets  annually. 

The  new  move  to  establish  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  design  center  for  more  than 
sportswear  is  a  logical  one,  said  Mr. 
Birdseye.  The  island’s  Spanish  heri¬ 
tage  stresses  formal  wear  at  social  gath¬ 
erings,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  work 
of  the  local,  European  and  mainland 
designers  showm  at  the  NRDGA  show. 
The  designers  live  in  Puerto  Rico  year 
round,  adapting  their  styles  for  warm 
weather  comfort  and  elegance. 

The  designs  shown  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  this  month  include  women’s 
shorts  and  shirts,  bathing  suits,  travel 
suits,  hostess  ensembles  and  patio  and 
cocktail  dresses.  They  are  to  be  avail¬ 
able  for  spring  and  summer  selling. 
Among  them:  beaded  gold  satin  slacks 
and  cashmere  evening  sweaters  styled 
in  a  toreador  motif.  All  emphasize  de¬ 
tail  and  workmanship  as  part  of  the 
campaign  to  establish  high  quality 
connotations  for  Puerto  Rican  mer¬ 
chandise. 

More  and  more  tourists  visit  the 
island— there  were  200,000  visitors  last 
year— to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  recep¬ 
tive  market  for  the  Puerto  Rican  in¬ 
fluence.  Besides  that,  the  marketing 
organization  has  ready  a  publicity  and 
advertising  campaign  to  carry  the  story 
through  newspapers,  television  and 
magazines.  Retailers  will  be  offered 
promotional  tie-ins.  One  available  at 
any  time  is  a  collection  of  display  ma¬ 
terial  to  lend  color  to  Caribbean  vaca¬ 
tion  windows:  posters,  photographs 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  straw  hats  called 
pavas.  (Puerto  Rican  Development 
Administration,  579  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  17.) 

From  Big  Super  Markets, 

Little  Department  Stores? 

The  Grand  Union  Company  opened 
its  381st  store  last  month,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  27th  market  on  Long  Island, 
New  York,  and  the  33rd  opened  in 
1957.  Its  large  non-foods  department 
sells  hosiery,  underwear,  infants’  wear, 
sjxirtswear,  greeting  cards  and  station¬ 
ery,  housewares,  records.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  Grand  Union  added  20,000 
square  feet  for  non-food  merchandise 
to  its  existing  market  in  New  Bruns¬ 


wick,  N.  J.,  Lansing  P.  Shield,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  chain,  said: 

“The  housewife  will  find  under  one 
roof  virtually  all  her  daily  needs  for 
home  and  family.  She  will  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  supermarket  savings  on 
a  wide  variety  of  items.”  The  “items” 
here  include:  major  and  small  appli¬ 
ances;  home  furnishings  and  house- 
wares;  ready-to-wear;  toys  and  sport¬ 
ing  goods;  cameras,  and  a  host  of  other 
merchandise.  Fitting  rooms,  layaway 
service  and  credit  are  offered. 

Similar  “one-stop  shopping  centers” 
have  been  opened  by  Grand  Union  in 
Albany,  New  York,  and  in  Keansburg, 
N.  J.  Eight  more  are  planned.  They 
operate  under  the  name  of  “Grand-way 
Savings  Centers.”  So  far,  the  Grand 
Union  plan  does  not  include  fashion 
items. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  of  food 
chain  expansion  into  other  lines, 
Joseph  B.  Hall,  president  of  The 
Kroger  Company,  said  recently  that  if 
market  research  “indicates  that  non¬ 
food  expansion  is  sound  and  profit¬ 
able,  our  merchandising  and  store  pro¬ 
grams,  and  undoubtedly  those  of  many 
others,  will  be  changed.” 

“This  problem  of  added  lines,  re¬ 
quiring  added  space  and  added  organi¬ 
zation,  confronts  the  management  of 
all  food  chains  today,”  Mr.  Hall  said. 
“If  enough  lines  are  added,  we  become 
not  only  junior  department  stores,  but 
senior  department  stores.  ...  Is  this 
the  pattern  for  the  years  ahead? 

“At  the  moment,  we  in  Kroger  do 
not  think  so.  But  remember  that  in 
our  annual  repiort  for  1953  it  was  stat¬ 
ed  that  we  were  opposed  to  trading 
stamps.  Now  we  have  them  in  all  units 
except  where  state  law's  have  made 
them  uneconomical.” 

Mr.  Hall,  who  was  a  speaker  in  the 
Tobe  Lecture  Series  at  Harvard,  said 
it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  food 
chain  business,  w'hich  is  essentially  one 
of  rapid  turnover  at  small  margins, 
can  cope  successfully  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  slower-turn  merchandise  with 
its  higher  selling  costs,  and  service  <osts 
as  well. 

“Cigarettes  at  six  per  cent  markup 
are  profitable  because  they  have  a  turn¬ 
over  of  three  times  in  a  four-w’eek  peri¬ 
od.  .  .  .  What  happens  when  large- 
ticket,  slower-moving  items  are  added? 
A  36  per  cent  markup  item  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  six  turns  a  year  to  equal 
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tlie  return  on  investment  provided  by 
cigarettes,  and  cigarettes  are  not 
looked  upon  as  high-profit  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

According  to  figures  released  by  the 
Super  Market  Institute,  the  typical  op¬ 
erating  expense  ratio  of  its  members 
in  1956  was  15.96;  gross  margin  17.94 
per  cent,  and  net  before  taxes  2.13  per 
cent.  These  ratios  highlight  the  ap¬ 
parent  incompatibility  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  super  market  merchandise  and 
traditional  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  single  operation.  Yet,  except 
for  strictly  fashion  items,  more  and 
more  general  merchandise  is  finding  a 
profitable  home  in  the  super  market. 
The  Institute  reports  that  among  its 
members  the  typical  proportion  of 
non-food  sales  to  total  sales  w’as  5  per 
cent  in  1956,  compared  with  3.5  per 
cent  in  1954.  (That  figure  does  not 
include  items  commonly  carried  in 
the  grocery  department,  such  as  cigar¬ 
ettes,  soap,  paper  goods,  etc.) 

In  a  survey  covering  349  companies 


and  3,816  stores,  the  Institute  found 
super  markets  carrying  non-food  lines 
as  follows: 


News  of  Promothni 


Non-Food  Lines 

%  of  Stores 
Carrying 

Health  and  Beauty  Aids 

93% 

Housewares 

88 

Women’s  Hosiery 

85 

Magazines 

69 

Children’s  Books 

68 

Children’s  Socks 

65 

Glassware 

64 

Men’s  Socks 

63 

Hardware 

59 

Toys 

58 

Phonograph  Records 

58 

Garden  Supplies 

55 

U  nderwear 

40 

Greeting  Cards 

37 

Other  Soft  Goods 

23 

Flowers 

19 

Electrical  Appliances 

13 

In  22  per  cent  of  the  companies  at 
least  one  specialist  is  employed  to  buy 
and  merchandise  non-food  lines.  In 
one  out  of  every  six  super  markets, 
non-foods  are  a  separate  department 
with  its  own  department  manager. 


Coast-to-Coast  Sales  Meeting.  Tele- 
Sell  1958,  a  nationwide  sales  training 
meeting,  will  be  conducted  over  a 
closed  circuit  television  network  reach¬ 
ing  62  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
on  March  4th  and  5th.  The  program 
on  March  4th  will  be  general;  that  on 
March  5th  will  be  entirely  on  Retail 
Selling,  and  will  be  conducted  by 
Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  president  of 
Parade  Publications  and  Richard  C. 
Borden,  sales  training  consultant. 

Arrangements  for  the  attendance  of 
retail  employees  at  the  session  are  be¬ 
ing  made  through  local  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  Clubs  and  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

(For  information  about  the  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  names  of  local  sponsors, 
stores  should  write  to  Morris  I.  Pickus, 
COMMUNICATONS  INSTITUTE  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA,  360  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  1.) 

The  Retail  Selling  program  will 


Packaging  Innovations 


Stockroom  Box  Plus  Package.  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  this  month 
introduces  a  new  kind  of  box  designed  to  keep  stock  orderly, 
make  inventory  taking  easier  and  speed  the  sales  transaction.  The 
new  box,  called  the  Stockeeper,  is  of  flip-top  design  with  an  inner 
tray.  To  flip  up  the  end  and  pull  out  the  inner  tray  the  box 
needs  to  be  pulled  forward  on  the  shelf  only  a  few  inches.  The 
tray  containing  the  garment  is  then  taken  to  the  counter  or  fitting 
room.  If  the  sale  is  completed,  the  sleeve,  which  has  remained 
on  the  shelf,  is  removed  and  thrown  away.  If  not,  the  tray  is 
returned,  and  the  box  is  never  out  of  its  proper  place. 

When  the  sale  is  made,  the  tray  folds  to  become  a  take-home 
package.  A  center  V-cut  on  the  sides  and  a  scored  bottom  allow 
the  tray  with  the  garment  inside  to  be  folded  into  a  carry-package, 
with  no  advertising  or  identification  on  it.  The  boxes  will  be  used 
first  for  Gossard’s  “Answer”  line. 


Book-Style  Package,  Practical  and  Pretty.  Gift  appeal 
is  the  aim  of  the  new  “storybook”  package  for  1.  B. 
Kleinert’s  Fancy  Baby  Pants  line.  The  package  is  a 
folding  hinge  box,  which  eliminates  the  problem  of 
misplaced  box  covers.  An  oval  cellophane  window 
shows  color.  Style  and  size  information  on  the  front 
is  supplemented  by  a  size  chart  and  wear  and  care 
information  on  the  back.  Packages  are  in  different 
colors  for  different  styles.  The  pack  opens  flat  to  show 
the  item,  protected  by  a  frame.  Two-dozen  unit  coun¬ 
ter  racks  look  like  book  racks,  holding  the  packages 
vertically  for  maximum  display  and  easy  selection. 
Kleinert  name  is  clear  but  over-prominence  was  avoid¬ 
ed.  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  gift  character  of  the 
package.  Designed  by  ,\lan  Berni  R:  Associates. 


STORES 


Jns.  ^foducts  and  Scruiccs 

consist  of  interviews  and  visual  pre¬ 
sentations  designed  to  stimulate  and 
motivate.  Salespeople  will  be  shown 
specific  techniques  of  influencing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  more.  Among  the  top¬ 
ics  to  be  covered:  how  to  make  custom¬ 
ers  feel  welcome  and  important;  how 

I  to  tell  a  customer  something’s  out  of 
stock  without  killing  a  sale;  how  to  use 
reassurance  techniques  to  close  a  sale, 
prevent  a  walkout;  how  to  “package 
your  personality”  so  that  it  sells;  how 
to  ring  up  more  dollars  per  sale,  and 
why  it’s  important  to  do  so;  how 
to  develop  “creative”  selling  skills. 
Throughout  the  program  the  audience 
will  rate  themselves  on  “skill  score 
sheets”  bound  into  workbooks  that 
are  designed  to  insure  retention  and 
use  of  the  evening’s  instruction. 

The  Tele-Sell  program  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  on  March  6th,  by  a  Tele-Man¬ 
agement  program  on  the  techniques  of 
decision-making. 


Two-In-One-Pack.  A  new  break-apart 
carton  is  being  used  by  Planet  Cord¬ 
age  Mills  for  its  Plant  clothesline.  It 
offers  the  customer  a  choice  of  either 
50  or  100  feet  of  rope.  Each  section 
holds  50  feet,  and  the  two  parts  are 


Fiber  and  Fabric  News.  The  new  pro¬ 
cess  for  permanently  pleating  wool 
clothing,  reported  from  Australia  a 
few  months  ago,  may  not  be  available 
to  manufacturers  for  several  months. 
Patent  searches  must  be  completed 
first,  says  the  Wool  Bureau.  But,  the 
Bureau  adds:  “It  works.  It  is  easy  to 
apply.  It  costs  very  little.  It  should  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  clothing  industry.” 

American  Viscose  has  introduced  a 
new  permanent-crimp  yarn,  called 
.Avicron.  It  will  permit  a  wide  variety 
of  new’  textured  effects  in  tufted  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  carpets  and  bedspreads. 
Among  other  advantages,  Avicron  in 
carpets  is  said  to  show  very  little  matt¬ 
ing  of  the  pile  during  wear;  and  the 
crimp  which  produces  the  texture  is 
tightened  by  laundering,  so  that  the 
like-new  effect  is  restored.  Samples  of 
tufted  rugs  using  Avicron  are  being 
shown  by  some  manufacturers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  month.  It  has  been  blended 
with  both  nylon  and  wool  experi¬ 
mentally,  and  these  combinations  are 


connected  by  the  rope  itelf,  which  also 
serves  as  a  handle  and  as  a  sample  for 
examination.  If  the  customer  wants 
only  a  50-foot  length,  the  carton  is  sepa¬ 
rated  along  the  center  perforation  and 
the  rope  is  snipped.  If  she  wants  100 
feet,  she  takes  the  double  carton.  The 
package  stacks  easily.  Copy  and  sketches 
suggest  additional  uses  for  clothesline 
in  the  home.  Container  Corporation 
of  America  makes  the  carton. 

Packaged  Plants.  A  philodendron 
plant  enclosed  in  an  airtight  sack  made 
of  Visqueen  polyethylene  has  not  been 
watered  in  four  years  and  has  been 
growing  and  thriving.  The  experi¬ 
ment,  carried  out  by  a  plant  pathology 
specialist  at  Rutgers  University,  suggests 
that  stores  may  be  able  to  stock  plants 
like  any  other  commodity,  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  any  more  attention  than  they  < 
give  other  packaged  items.  The  poly¬ 
ethylene  film  seals  in  the  original  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  earth  and  the  plant  keeps 
using  it  and  re-using  it.  Whether  or 
not  the  polyethylene  sacks  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  plant  and  flower  mer-  ^ 

chandising,  they  certainly  suggest  what  - 

to  do  about  those  potted  plants  on  the 
window  sill  when  you  go  on  vacation. 


said  to  be  outstandingly  successful 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  wear 
and  economy. 

Elastic  webbing,  used  in  sportsw’ear 
jackets  and  some  other  garments,  has 
long  been  a  problem  to  the  dryclean¬ 
ing  industry  because  it  loses  its  stretch 
in  cleaning.  Now  the  United  Elastic 
Core.,  working  with  Du  Pont,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  type  of  rubber  thread  and 
elastic  webbing  that  keeps  its  stretch. 
DuPont  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Drycleaning  call  it  the  most  significant 
improvement  in  elastic  fabrics  in  years. 

Stretch  Hose  Standards.  The  first 
minimum  quality  standards  for  the 
manufacture  of  ladies’  sheer  stretch 
hosiery  have  been  established  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  OF  Hosiery  Manufacturers 
and  Patentex,  Inc.  and  a  mailing  to 
hosiery  buyers  presents  the  standards 
in  an  abbreviated  form. 

The  original  quality  standards  were 
formulated  by  Patentex,  Inc.,  the  hold¬ 
er  of  the  basic  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adian  patents  pertaining  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ladies  sheer  stretch  hosiery 
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and  yarns  used  in  its  manufacture. 
Then  the  Hosiery  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  I'echnical  Committee  and  its 
Women’s  Hosiery  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  reviewed  and  revised  the  criteria. 

Now  Patentex’s  president,  Lawrence 
H.  Grcenwald,  is  asking  licensees  to 
send  sample  pairs  of  sheer  stretch 
hosiery  for  examination  by  Patentex 
technicians  on  the  basis  of  the  new’ 
cpiality  standards. 


Public  Relations  Opportunities.  Broth¬ 
erhood  Week,  February  16th-23rd,  is 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews.  I'he  1958 
theme  is;  “Brotherhood  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  Believe  it!  —  Live  it!  —  Sup¬ 
port  it!  that  |x;ople  shall  live  as  one 
family  of  man.’’  Posters,  cartoons, 
glossy  prints,  mats  and  other  press  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  from  the  Brother¬ 
hood  WT.ek  Press  Committee,  43 
West  57th  .Street,  New  York  19. 

March  16th-22nd  will  be  National 
Library  Week,  a  concentrated  drive 
to  get  people  to  “Wake  Up  and  Read!’’ 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Book  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  will  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  building  a  home  library  as 
w’ell  as  using  the  public  library. 


What  College  Men  Wear.  Two  market 
reports— “Neckwear  .Sales  to  College 
Men’’  and  “.Sweater  Sales  to  College 
Men’’— have  been  prepared  by  Play¬ 
boy  Magazine  and  are  available  ujx>n 
request.  (WYite:  Playboy  College  Bu¬ 
reau,  232  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 

II) 

Based  on  interviews  with  men’s  w’ear 
retailers  throughout  the  country  cater¬ 
ing  to  campus  traffic,  the  reports  tell 


what  textures,  colors,  patterns  and 
styles  of  ties  are  most  in  demand,  the 
most  popular  styles  and  types  of  sweat¬ 
ers,  and  the  percentage  of  traffic  in 
brand  name  merchandise  compared  to 
private  brands  in  both  articles. 


Words  About  Wool.  “Words  About 
.Spring  Wools  for  1958’’  is  the  title  of 
a  Wool  Bureau  folder  for  retailers 
that  capsulizes  all  up-to-date  facts 
about  wool— colors,  textures,  weaves, 
styles— and  gives  ideas  for  displays, 
promotions  and  sales  training.  Avail¬ 
able  for  the  asking:  w’rite  the  Bureau 
at  16  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36. 


Tolerance  Citation.  The  policy  of  hir¬ 
ing  personnel  purely  on  the  basis  of 
merit  won  for  the  Formfit  Company 
an  award  from  the  Chicago  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Relations.  A  com¬ 
memorative  platpie  cited  the  manu¬ 
facturer  “for  its  forthright  attempt  to 
implement  a  merit  program  in  its  own 
company  and  for  its  counsel  to  other 
companies  as  well.” 


Success  Story.  Celanese  reports  im¬ 
pressive  volume  of  participation  by 
stores  in  the  packaged  home  furnish¬ 
ings  fabrics  promotion,  “W^orld  of 
Ideas.”  Stores  themselves  called  it  ex¬ 
ceptionally  successful,  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  .Septemher-October  volume.  A 
good  consumer  magazine  tie-in  was 
fortified  by  the  appearance  of  Celan¬ 
ese  regional  representatives  in  many 
cities  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  pro¬ 
motion.  I'hey  held  meetings  with  re¬ 
tail  salespeople  and  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  on  local  radio  and  television 
jjrograii’s.  Macy’s  New  York  gave  its 
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whole  bank  of  windows  on  34th  .Street 
to  the  promotion:  Halle’s  used  seven 
windows.  Comments  from  smaller 
stores:  “The  window  sold  like  furv; 
gave  us  a  shot  in  the  arm  just  when 
we  needed  it.”  “The  nice  part  about 
this  promotion,  aside  from  its  being 
so  beautiful,  is  that  it  is  selling  other 
fabrics  too.” 

Legal  Briefs 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

ing  percentages  of  the  net  cost  of  400 
newspaper  ads  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  company’s  product.  It  is  charged 
that  the  company  did  not  inform  all 
competing  customers  of  these  allow¬ 
ances.  The  complaint  further  states 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
manufacturer’s  advertising  plan  pre¬ 
cluded  some  competing  retailers  from 
accepting  and  enjoying  its  benefits.  A 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  February. 

Fair  Trade  Group 

Would  Amend  Trademark  Law 

The  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
in  the  Masters  fair  trade  case  [Stores, 
July,  1957]  has  focused  attention  on 
the  proposed  anti-monopoly  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act. 

Sjxynsored  by  the  American  Fair 
Trade  Council,  the  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  reseller  of  a  trade- 
marked  product  receive  a  license  from 
the  trademark  owner  to  use  the  mark 
to  identify  and  effect  resale  of  the 
product.  In  instances  where  the  article 
is  sold  below  the  established  price,  the 
amendment  would  clothe  the  trade¬ 
mark  owner  with  the  right  to  revoke 
the  reseller’s  license.  Upon  revocation 
of  the  license  to  sell,  the  owner  of  the 
trademark  could  (1)  either  buy  back 
the  inventory  or  (2)  permit  the  re¬ 
seller  to  conduct  a  good-faith  “closing 
out”  sale  for  a  reasonable  time.  Subse¬ 
quent  sales  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  trademark  laws  and  subject  the  re¬ 
seller  to  penalties  as  an  infringement 
of  a  registered  trademark. 


Have  you  seen 

''SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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THOMAS  M.  SHAND,  manager  of  a  national  reoistkr  recurt  plan  has  simplified  Watt  &  Shand’s  bookkeeping  procedure. 

Watt  &  Shand. 

“Our  (^^aUotuU  System 

returns  30%  annually... 

on  otu:  equipment  investment.”  -wau  &  si»nd.  p,. 


“We  recently  installed  an  NCR  Re¬ 
ceipt  Plan  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
sales  slips  on  both  cash  sales  and 
charge  transactions,”  writes  Thomas 
M .  Shand,  manager  of  Watt  &  Shand. 
“Our  new  National  System  has  re¬ 
duced  the  time  necessary  to  complete 
individual  sales  by  50  to  75% ! 

“We  use  78  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
isters  to  handle  about  5,000  sales 
during  the  normal  business  day, 
10,000  during  peak  periods.  Approxi¬ 


mately  half  of  these  are  charge  trans¬ 
actions.  Our  National  Cash  Registers 
can  handle  charge  transactions  almost 
as  quickly  as  cash  sales  and,  as  a 
result,  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  operation. 

“Our  National  System  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  payroll  saving  and  thereby 
returns  30%  annually  on  our  equip¬ 
ment  investment!”  f  a  n 

Manager  of  Watt  &  Shand 


THE  MMTIOMAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


Your  store,  too,  can  benefit  from  the  time- 
and  money-saving  features  of  a  National 
System.  Nationals  pay  for  themselves 
quickly  through  savings,  then  continue  to 
return  a  regular  yearly  profit.  For  complete 
information,  call  your  nearby  National  rep¬ 
resentative  today.  He’s  listed  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 
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